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Tlic rocii.s of coiuiicnsatory cdiicn t .i on pro[;'i\-i]ns I i.kc 
roilou' 'riii-ouyh has hccii a broad one. Attcntjon has been 
paid to ihc j^hysical. and ciiioLional v;c 1 1 - be i nvi of the clri]d, 
to the Iioine cnvi roniiient and the pa rent - ch i Id .Interaction, 
to tlie develoi)]iien t of a colicsi.vc community organization 
concerned v.'ith scliooi governance and coiuniiuut)' jDroblcins and 
fina:Lly, to the cliild's classroom experience w.itbin school. 
Such a broad focus i's in accord with i])c liconomic Opportu- 
nity .'Act of IPC^'l which authoi'.ized the creation of the Head 
Stan and the l-ollov; TIn'ou.i',h i nl«.' I'vcui t ion jiroii rams . 
Regai'ding Follow Tlu'outih, tiri.s Ics^islation states: 

. . . "Pol low Tbi'oui^h" [will I be des i r,ned to provide 
compreliens i vc [ lieal t b , nutritional , cducatdon and 
social I services and parent par t i.c j ]ki t ion activities 
wMncli the dii'cctor finds will aid in the continuinp, 
develo|)ii)en t of children to their full potential.-^ 

The char^L;e of tbis Icj; i ^ i*'^ ^- '^on is to improve tbe 
overall life ex|)crience of children, or to encourage the 
"dcvelojimeirt o f cb i.idren to the.i r full jDOtcntial . " Two 
ci'ucial epics t ions accom])any tbis charge, liow^ever. l-irst, 
one iiii.glit aslv, how is the "full potential" of cliildrcn to 
be de fined ? There is no ag. i'oemen t a mon |; educa to I'S , psych - 
0.1 og i s ts a nd pa j-cn I s concern i ng the cpia I i t i cs wb i c li a I'e tbe 
most iiii|)oi' tant in the facilitation of opti.mal development. 

] 



The sccoikI (lucst.i'oii is cfquaJly complex. Why luive cliilclron 
not been able to roach their l*u.l.] i)oteJit.ia:L In the past? 
Had wo agreement concern:iny the reasons for this deficiency, 
we would know how to beyin to approach its remcdia tioji . 

We do not have tlie answers to these ([Uestiojis, 
however, and thus are left wit;h an i .1 J -de f i ned problem to 
be remedJated for which there is no aj^i'eed upon criterion 
of success. Let us turn to a medical analogy to clarify 
this [loint. SupjK^se a disease becomes tlie focus of j)ublic 
attention, and the symptoms of this disease are vague and 
numerous. Vai'ious theories are presented by medical 
autliorities concerning the -e I: Lology of the disease, but 
there is no consensus concerning its causatJon. I'o make 
matters worse, there is no general agreement as to when 
tlie delctci- i.ous effects of the disease are actually alle- 
viatejil, for different authorities in-oi)OSe different defi- 
nitions of health and propose to metisure the restored 
health of the patient in diverse ways. However problematical 
those theoretical disputes, the disease is raging, ajid it is 
feJt that action must be taken. Various medical researchers 
are then asked, on the basis of their best guesses and 
theoretical knowledge, to develoj) drugs which will be 
effective against tlie disease. The drugs are produced and 
tested, anJ. some of the drugs ai:)pear to be more effective 
in the alleviation of certain symptoms . than others. Tlie 
first ([uestion to be posed by the evaluator is, naturally, 
which potion proves to be the best drug? Tlie (luestion is 
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pcrplexini; niul robubl y imposs i.blc l;o answer s i ncc the 
drugs have different cons te 1 1 it t ions of effects, and no 
ayroeiiient has been made concernlnj; the most important 
symptom to be allev.iatcd. Debate ensues. Attention is 
focused on the mj.xnire of .cheiuica ], compounds which make up 
eacii drui.;, but .it is .foujid that different dru[\ manufacturers 
have used d J. f f e ren t names for compounds which ajipear to be 
ciuite similar. Clon fusion mu it i plies . It becomes evident 
that in order to analyze tlie composition of various di'uys 
and their rciail^ant effects, a common vocabulary must be 
created to a J low the coini:>os i t ion of ti\c various drugs to 
be compared. Such a common vocabulary will serve as the 
.first ste[i toward tlic evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
chemical eJemcnts whicli make up each drug> and help to re- 
solve the confusion winch surrounds their composition. 

Tills medical analogy suggests tlie purjDOse of tlie 
present mojiograpli. This ]Kipcr seeks to create a common 
vocabulary wliicli can he used to identify and descril)e tlie 
diversity of jn'ogram elements wliicli inalcc up the various 
progrruii approaclies of tl\e i'ollow Tlirough l^lanned interven- 
tioji iixpcr iiiieji t . Altliougli based upon the program approaclies 
of I'ollow Tlirougli , cai-e lias been taken to create jirogram 
descriptors of sufficient dej-ith and breadtli so that they 
may be used to describe future intervention efforts as well 
as current hoi lovr I'hrougli iu*(\grams. 

Tills paper Is divided into three parts. In the 
first part, the rationale foi* the pivinciples employed to 
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organize tho Pru}.;r:iin I-icijienl: T\*i)oloj;y arc cliscusscd. The 
second part of Die paiici- ijit rLKluces t.lio I^^^^^i'. ram Hlciiient 
Typo]o}.',y anU explains tlie iDroj'.raiii descr ip^'oi's wliich cluir- 
acterir-e tlic Intervention approaclics. The Tina!', part of 
this iKijDcr jn-csejiLs examples of tlic use of tlii,s typoloy.y 
with five of the major intervention aj^proaehcs implemented 
i\\ tlic I'ollow Tiirough Planned Variation li^J^CM^imcnt . 
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I. TIic Pro.uraiii lilomont Typology 
Defini tioius and 
0 r :.i n .i 2 in \\ 1- r i. 11 c i. ]) J c s 
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1 }}SL.yL ^\ !i y. \[ 11 JJ. .! ..!^i]!£l).^ . ' }iril:!:.y .ii X J I}JiLl nXt ions 

^ iii ll^Li.L^liii!..!I [}•! }\ i! inc i.p Fe s 

■». 

Sinco I'liis paj^cr socks t:o clarify the confusion 
wli Lcli su V rouiul s the do fin i I i un o 1' the cl omen I; s of the 
^ \'arious si)onsi.u-s ' ai)|) roaches to I'ullow Thi'aui;h, it is judi- 

cious tu avoid nddiljouai coiH\u;ion ajid turn i iiiinod i a tcly 
to a def in .i I: i on o 1' Loi'iiis . The exivrcss .i ons , i ntcrvent ioji , 
in'ogram ai)iH-oach, jn-o^^raiii oleiiicnts, and proi^ram descriptors, 
arc used th roup.huu t the rest of this i)aiDer and merit ex- 
^ plana Lion. An i n t.e rvon t ion is any atteinjit to intervcjie in ^ 

^ an oii^j.oinj^ socia] s>'stein in order to effect chauiie in thai/ 

^ system or in the lives of the individuals who make up that 

system. 1^ ro.14 ram apjn- oach refers to tlie distinctive inter- 
ventioa desi.jin created by each l-ollow 'fliroui;!! sjionsor in 
an attciujit to "aid the continuiiu» develojiment of children 
to their firll potential." The jn'ojii'am ajijiroach re])resents 
the sum total ol' each sponsol•^s intervention effort, and 
may be concerned with instruction, the jirovisioi; of health 
and nutritional services or community organization. Tlie 
ex|)ression, in-o;j,raiii a])]M*oach, has been chosen instead of 
"proi^ram," because it is felt that "program approach" 
suggests that there exist various aj-iiu-oaclies to tlie ful- 
fillment of the goal of the follow i'hrougli Planned Variation 
program. Given this connotation, ihe nationwide I'ollow 
Throui'Ji program is considered to encomjiass a variety of 
pi'og.rani a pp ro.-ic he , 

A prog]-aii! a|)|)i-oach i:- con!|K)Sed of p rog r^uji^e 1 eiuo^ri l s . 
Program eieiiicMits avc tlie di^:crete jiarts of an intervention 
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|)ackaj40 wl\ich have clirfcrcMil foci in the overall proyrain 
a|)[)roacli. In I'ollow TliroiM'Ji, Ihovc arc four types oT 
program elements: (1) 1 nst rue l i onaJ. lilements; (2) Service 
lilements; f3J l\a rt i c i|)a tory lilements; and (•!) limpioyment 
Lileincnts. Tl.e specific c lia rac tc r i. s t i c s of tliese elements; 
wliich will l)e enuiiieratod as tlu; pa|)er pror.resses, are 
dcrined by pro i^i'am descriptors . It is at tl\e level of the 
program descrijitoi's tliat tlie diverse proiiraiii approaches to 
Follow Tliroiu;li can he d i T feren t i a t ed . IM^oiirain descrijUors 
a re sjiia 11 er d esc r i j) t i ve un i t s emj) loved to c lia rac te r i. ::c 
program apiH'oaclies . It is the goal of t lie Program Jilcment 
Typology to racili.tatc tlic delineation o! diverse program 
a|)proaches usiiir, Liie common vocabulary ajul cojicepts of the 
j-irogram d escr i ]) to r s . Tiiese d esc i* i juo I's will lie examined 
and defined ia die jiext sectioji oT this jiajjer. 

Moving away J'roin terminology, we turn to tlie task 
of bringing order to the ricli complexity of the Follow 
Through prog/ram approaches. The breadth aJul diversity of 
these progrniii aj^ivroachcs has bccji noted in the preceding 
section of thi.s |Kii>er. I'ol Low 'fhrough .1 ntervejitions 
attcini)t to afl'cct the classroom experience of children as 
well as their interactions with jiarcnts." Follow Through 
seeks to train teachers iji new and diverse ways of teaching. 
In add it ion , pa routs are encouraged to take an act J ve jKirt 
in the governance of tlicii* school and coiiiiiuinity as well as 
employed to helj) with the imiUemejita t ion of the program 
ajDp roaclu 
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These diverse goals, and tiie means by which tliey 
are pursued, can be characterized in various ways. This 
paper lias .selected two dimensions to serve as organizers 
for the Program l-lemeut Typology. The first dimension 
concerns the population toward whicli the intervention is 
directed. The second dimension concerns the focus of the 
intervention in relationship to the selected population. 
Let us consider th,ese dimension.! more fully. 

After pcrusiny tlic various program apin-oachcs of 
the I'ollow Throui^h intervention program, tliree populations 
have been identified as being primarily affected by program. 
These populations are, naturally: (1) Children; (2) In- 
structors; and (5) Parents. Although it is assumed that an 
intervention which affec!;s children may in some manner in- 
directly affect their parents, and similarly, an interven- 
tion which affects teachers may also have an impact on the 
children whom they instruct, for the purposes of this 
typology, attention is concentrated only upon the d i rect 
J-"U^^ct of the intervention program on each pojmlation. 
The potential ripple effect of an intervention is ignored 
in order to facilitate a more parsimonious depiction of 
the target of interventions. The first dimension of target 
population allows the ciiaracterizat jon of program approaches 
according to the gi*oup of individuals toward which the 
intervention is aimed. Although these groups may overlap, 
as in the case where the home-based instructors are the 
parentis, in the interests of s im|vl ic i ty and clarity, tliese 



8 

target populations are considered independently of one 
anotJier . Thus a parent who functions as an instructor 
will be seen as liaving two independent roles and belonginti 
to two target populations. 

Tlie second dimension of tlie Program lilement Typol- 
ogy is concerned witli tlie jvi^ogram elemenLs wlricli define 
tlie foci of an intervention. Tlie program elements specify 
the general nature of the intervention treatment. Through 
a consideration of the program elements, tlie immediate 
purposes of tlie program approacli become apparent. Let us 
turn to Figure 1, tlie Coiulensed Program lilement Typology/ 
and examine tlic Iieuristic taxonomy wliicli results froia the 
interaction of t]ie dimensions of target ])opulation and 
jn'ogram e.l emcn ts . 
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In l-iguTC 1, the throe target i:)opula t ions are dis- 
played horizontally alony, the top edge of the pagas (once 
the page has been rotated 90 degrees). Tlie program ele- 
ments wJiich define the nature of the program approach are 
displayed verti.cally under each target poiKilation. Thus 
when cons i d ci-'ing the target population of children, ue 
find there are tv/o sorts of program elements, an instruc- 
tional Element and a Service i-lement, which are present in 
the I'ollow Through Planned Intervention e-xpcr iment . Turjiing 
to the target population of instructors, a category wiiich 
encompasses teachers, teachers' aids, parents, or any in- ■ 
dividual charged with the instruction of the target i)opula- 
tion of children, we find that the i-ollow Tlirougli interven- 
tion directed 'tov/ard this group have been juircly instruc- 
tional in nature. Looking finally at the Carget i:)Opulation 
of parents, it is evident that three types of program 
elements have 'been utilized in various j-irogram approaclies. 
These program- elements are focused on instructing the 
parents , encouraging their participation in the sponsor ' s 
program approacli, or jn^oviding employment for tlie parents. 

A consideration of the four categories of program 
elements , instruction , i)rovis ion of services , i")art icijKition 
and employment, as -well as a consideration of the relevant 
target populations toward which they are focused i)rovides 
a broad overview of the activities which make up the 
Fol low Through P Lanncd Jnterven t i on ' experiment . Al though 
siicli a coarse-grained depiction of l-oi low Through is useful 
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u'licn consider j.ng Its overall ln*oadth ajul focus, such a 
doscViptioii does not allow Cor very subtle differentiation 
between the diverse program ajDproaclies whicli use different 
means to reacli the same goals. I'or example, the instruc- 
t ion of cliildren is an el ejuen t whicli ap]:)ears in tlie 
program approaches oC many si^onsors, but there are striking- 
ly different ways in wliich this element can be operation- 
alized. The commonality and variety of each program 
-ap|n*oach is revealed by considering the next sub-categories 
o I: ihc Program 1:1 emeu t Ty]:)ology , tlie Program U-Jscr ip tor s . 

Consider, for example, the various instructional 
curricula whicli have been employed in l-ollow Through 
instructiona l intei'ventions . It is l)olieved that these 
curricula -- as well as most other curricula -- can be 
cliarac ter ized in I'ei'iiis of four i:)rogram descriptors: 
( 1 ) C; u r r i cu 1 a r 0 r i. en t a t j. o n ; ( 2 ) Cu r r i.c u 1 a r P e s i g n ; 
(3) Curricular Res]:)onsibility ; and (4) Curricular Variabil- 
ity. (A fifth descriptor. No Instructional l-lement, is a 
null category which indicates tliat there is no si)eci f ic 
i.ns t rue t iona 1 j ntei'vention directed toward childi'cn.) in 
other words, it is maintained that all curricula demonstrate 
an overal 1 orientation , that they manifest c erta in des ign 
principles, that they allocate responsibility in definite 
ways, and finally, that the)* show varying degrees of con- 
sistency cuul variahilLty. Ry examining different curricula 
according to these four [)r()^'.r-nm descrij^tors , a usel'ul 
charac ter i za t Lon of the cu i* i* i cul a can be developed . 
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Although wc have examined the ]Droi;i\*im descriptors which 
define the different approaches to the instruction of 
children, the same logic surrounds the generation of pro- 
gram descriptors to distinguish the instruct iojial inter- 
ventions directed toward instructors as well as the 
ins true t ioiiaJ , i»art ic i [Kitor)- ajid eiiipj oyment interventions 
focused on jki J'euts . 

In the 1-0 I low Through Planned Variation exi)eriiiien t , 
however, the heart of the variation and, indeed, tlie 
intervention - - has been tlie instructional element . The 
service and participatory program elements have not beoi 
the subject of systematic variation, while widely divergent 

9 

mstructiona J a[)proaches have been encouraged." The major 
focus of the l^rogrcuii hlement Typology is on the instruc- 
tional J.ilenicnts. The program descrijDtors which delineate 
t]ie instructional elements of program approaclies are multi- 
dimensional units with a coherent theoretical focus. Tliey 
encompass severaJ distinct foci which partition the program 
descriptors in various ways. Looking, for example, at the 
program descriptor of Curricular Orientation under the 
target population of Children, we see that it can be sub- 
divided into J.earning iimpliasis. Instructional iModel and 
Locus of Reinforcement. It is assumed that the underlying 
orientation of a curriculum is revealed by examijiing -how it 
is defined in these areas. The overall prograjii descrij^tor 
o f curricular ori on ta I ion is the mu I t i -di mens ion a ] ai' re<'a- 
tion of these sub-l*oci.. 
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It should be noted tliat just as tlie education of 
cliildren is not a simple, unidiiuensional endeavor, the 
program descriiDtors are not simple, unidiiuensional con- 
cepts. AlthoutTji the program descriptors share a unified 
conceptual focus, tliis focus is a necessarily complex one. 
To simplify tlie focus Into an uncompl i.ca t u^d and primitive 
depiction of the curricula would greatly weaken the abil- 
ity of this typology to discriminate the subtleties which 
distinguisli curricula. liven with the complex descriptors 
v/liich make, up tho Complete Program lilemcnt Typology, it 
may be argued tliat any attempt to reduce an ongoing, 
interactive process of instruction or service delivery 
or employment to a limited set of descriptive categories 
must ignore much of the riclmcss of the process. Altliough 
tliis argument is valid (and J.nesccipable) , what is sought 
in tills treatment of the I'ollow Through program approaches 
is a balance between descriiDtivc adequacy and descriptive 
economy. The price of an economical description of 
program ai*)i)roachcs is a coarse-grained depiction of tlicse 
approaclios. liven with the complexity of the Program lilement 
Typology which is presented in Figure 2, it is inescapable 
that force-fitting v;ill be necessary to account for all 
program apjn'oach variations . Nevertheless , these imperf ec- 
tions must he tolerated unless t]ic numl:ier of program 
dcscr j ptors i s to expand to an unusable number . With th is 
ca ve a t: in mind, we turn to an examination of the comj*)lete 
P rogram lilemen t Typo 1 ogy . 
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The Program lilcincnt Typology 
Program Descriptors 
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rip,. 2. Complete rvogram Hleiiiciit Typology 

1 Cliildrcn 

i 1.1 Ins ti'Lict iojial lilement 

1.1.1 Curr iculav Oricjitat ion 
^ 1 .1.1.1 Learning limphasis 

1.1.1.1.1 l^roc c.ss Hiiiphas j s . Or icntat ion 
TowarJ" Learning as a Complex, 

^ Mu It 1 -dimensional , Interactive 

Cognitive and Emotional Process 
Concentration on tlie skills of 

^ problem solving witli attention 

to the fecliJigs and self -per- 
ceptions of "tlie whole cliild.^' 
C r i t er i. on of t a s k . acc ojup 1 i s h - 

— ment often ujicxi)l icit . 

1.1.1.1.2 P crf ormaiice l:m]:)]iasis . Orienta- 
tion T o w a 1' d t h c P e r f o r m a n c e of 
i^ocial and cogjiitive beliaviors. 
Cojicentra tion on tlie production 
of correct responses^ v;ith less 
^'ittejitioii to the feelings and 
self -pc rccpt i ons of the cliild. 
I'-niphasis on the "pros cJi ting 

^ behavior." Criteria of task 

a c c 0 m J ) 1 i. s lam e n t be h a v i. o r a 1 1 y 
specified . 

j 1.1.1.1,5 iMixccM jiii phasis . lilemcnts of 

both oricjitations . No Dominant 
Pocus. 

i 1 

M . 1.1.1.2 Instructional Role 

1.1.1.2.1 Inte r pretive Role . Instructor 
uses j ud gmcnt to respond to 
the child on tlie bas is of 
l^rinciples outlined by the 
S])onsor. Instructor's behavior 

1^ Jio t s ])ecif icd in advance . 

1.1.1.2.2 RcguJLat ed i^ole . Instructor 

, .j res|)ojurs to child with behn- 

U viors specified in advance by 

the sponsor . 

- . l.l.J.2.5 Mixed Role. lilemcnts of both 

01^ i cnta. tioiis . No Dominant 
Pocus . 

\] 1.1.1.3 hocus of Rci Jiforcement 

1.1.1.3.1 J ns truct ional Act ivit v 
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1.1.1.5.2 Instructors 

1.1.1.3.3 I'cers 

1.1.1.5.4 Ins true t ional Activity and 



Instructors 

1.1.1.3.5 Instructional Activity and 

*: Peers 
i 

^ 1.1.1.5.6 Instructors and Peers 

1.1.1.5.7 Instructional Activity, In- 
. \ striictors and Peers 

1.1.2 c;ur I* i cu l.ai' PcsJi'n 

1.1.2.1 Activities 

*^ 1.1.2.1.1 Nature oi Activities 

1.1.2.1.1.1 Ma^njmlaj^^ 
^ ' plor atory . Con- 

cejitratioii on the 
C-'icilitation of 

r- the child's ex- 

' Proration of the 

environment and 

•r tl^^ physical mani- 

«J pulcition of ob- 

i ccts . Activities 

and materials vary 
^ a K^'cat deal. 

^Jtilization of t)ie 
— niatcrials in di- 

verse ways is 

^ encouraged. 

^ 1.1.2.1.1.2 Productj^ve-Respon - 

y s JVe . ConceJitra- 
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tion on the facil- 
itation of speci- 
fied responses. 
Activities and 
materials structured 
and uniforju. Pro- 
duction of the de- 
s irod bcliavior i s 
encouraged . 

1.1.2.1. L. 3 ^[.:LiL^I Orientation. 

hiciiicnts of both 
approaclies . No 
PoininanL limi^'^^is j s . 

1.1.2.1.2 Unif Oi-jii i fy of Act i vit ics 

1.1.2.1.2.1 !liZ£rsc. Children 
j>ur sue d if f crent 
activities during 
the Instructional 
Period . 
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1.1.2.1.2.2 id cnticn l. Cliildren 
■pursue tITe same 
activity during 

the 'Instructional 
Period. 

1.1.2.1.2.3 Mixed Orientation, 
lilements of both 
approaches . No 
l^oiuinant liinphasis . 

Time Utilization 

1.1.2.2.1 UilTusc . No .sj)ecific subjects 
singlccT out for empliasis. 
Attention broadly focused on 
v;J.de ranne of possible learn- 
ing act ivit ies . 

1.1.2.2.2 Concentrated . Intensive 
attentioj) to specific subjects 
sucli as reading, ma tlieina t ics , 

h a n d w r i t i n g . Mini mu m d a i 1 y 
time allocation for tlicse 
areas may be ^?pecified by the 
S]:)onsor . 

1.1.2.2.5 Mixed Or i enta t i oji . Lilements 
of bo til approaches . No Domi- 
nant I'OCUS . 

1 ns truct ional Grouj^ing 

1.1.2.5.1 Variability 

1.1.2.3.1.1 Heterogeneous with 
regard to : 

1.1.2.5.1.1.1 Age 

1.1.2.3.1.1.2 Sex 

1.1.2.3.1.1.3 Develop- 
mental or 
Perform- 
a nee 
Level 

1.1.2.5.1.2 Homogeneous with 
regard to: 

2.1.2.5.1.2.1 Age 

1.1.2.5.1.2.2 Sex 

:i. 1.2. 3. 1.2. 5 Develop- 
mental or 
I'er form- 
ance 
I. eve] 
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, ' ; 1.1.2.3.2 Size 

1.1.2.3.2.1 Child Works Alone 
(1 Child) 

^ 1.1.2.3.2.2 Small Groups (2-6 

Children) 

' 1 . 1 . 2 . 5 . 2 . 3 I..argc Groups (7-15 

Children) 

1.1.2.3.2.4 lint ire Class (All 
Chi IdrcMi) 

1.1.2.3.2.5 Alone and Small 
(iroups 

^ 1.1.2.3.2.0 Alone and harge 

Groups 

1.1.2.3.2.7 Alone and Entire 
^ Class 

.1.1.2.3.2.8 Sjnall Groups and 
harge Groups 

1.1.2.3.2.9 Small Groups and 
lintire Class 

1.1.2.3.2.10 Large Groups and 
lintirc Class 

1.1.2.3.2.11 Alone, Small 

*^ Groups ajid Large 

Groups 

•j 1.1.2.3.2.12 Alone, Large 

Groups and Lntire 
Class 

1.1.2.3.2.13 Alone, Small 

Groups and Untire 
Class 

1,1.2.3.2.10 Alone, Small 
Groups , Large 
Groups and lintire 
Class 

1.1.3 Cur r icular llespons ibility 
1.1.3.1 l^re - Ins t rue t ional 
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1.1.3.1.1 Generation or Specification of 
I ns t rue t i on a 1 Materials 

1.1.3.1.1.1 Sj^onsor 

1.1.3.1.1.2 instructors 

1 . 1 .3 .1.1.3 Sponsor and 
1 ns tructors 
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1.1.5.1.2 Ccncratiou or Specification 
of Instructional Activities 

i . 1 . 5 . 1 . 2 . 1 Sponsor 

1.1.5.1.2.2 Ins true tors 

1.1.5.1.2.5 Sponsor and 
Ins true tors 

Ins true t ion a 1 

1.1.5.2.1 Maintenance of Instructional 
Interaction 

1.1.3.2.1.1 ScJiool -based 
Ins t ructor 

1.1.3.2.1.2 Iloine-based 
Parent 

1.1.5.2.1.5 School -based 

Instructor and 
Home -based 
r^arent 

1.1.5.2.2 Activity Selection by: 

1.1.5.2.2.1 Child 

1.1.5.2.2.2 Instructors 

1.1.3.2.2.3 Cliild and 
Instructors 

J'os t l.ns truct ional 

1.1.5.5.1 I'oriiiative Hvaluation by: 

1.1.5.5.1.1 Child 

1.1.3.5.1.2 Instructors 

1.1.5.5.1.5 Spons or 

1.1.5. 5. 1.4 Cliild and 

I nstructors 

1.1.5.5.1.5 Spons or and 
Instructors 

1.1.5.5.1.6 Does not apply. 
No Formative 
Jivaluat ion 
Conducted . 

1.1.5.5.2 Instructional Prescr i])t ion by 

1.1.3.5.2.1 Child 

1.1.3.5.2.2 Instructors 

1.1.5.5.2.5 Sponsor 

1.1.5.3.2.^1 Child af]d 

] nstructors 
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1.1.3.3.2.5 Sponsor and 
Instructors 

1.1.5.5.2.6 Docs not ai)ply, 
No Instructional 
l^rcscription 
Made 

1.1.4 C!urr iculnr Variabil i ty 

1.1.4.1 i ustruct j onii 1 Ac t: i vi tics 

1.1.4.1.1 Cliangc Daily 

1.1.4.1.2 Chan[;c Weekly 
1.1.4.1.5 Chane^e Monthly 
1. 1. 4.1.4 Chani?,e Yearly 

1.1.4.1.5 No Consistent Pattern 

1.1.4.1.6 Do Not Change 

1.1.4.2 Time Ut ilizat ioji 

1.1.4.2.1 C]uins',es Daily 

1.1.4.2.2 Clianges Weekly 
1.1.4.2.5 Changes Montlily 

1.1.4.2.4 Cluingcs Yearly 

1.1.4.2.5 No Consistent Pattern 

1.1.4.2.6 Does Not Change 

1.1.4.5 Instructional Grouping 

1.1.4.5.1 Changes Daily 

1.1.4.5.2 Clianges Weekly 
1.1.4.5.5 Changes jMont lily 

1.1.4.5.4 Clianges Yearly 

1.1.4.5.5 No Consistent Pattern 

1.1.4.5.6 Does Not Change 

1.1.5 No Instructional Element 
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'1.2 Service lilumont 

1.2.1 Medical 

1.2.1.1 lixaiiiinat ion and Referral or 
Treatment 

1.2.2 Dental 

1.2.2.1 lixaminat ion and Referral or 
Treatiiien t 

1.2.3 Psycho logical 

1.2.5.1 Preventive. Advise Instructional 
Personnel 

1.2.3.2 Uxaiuinat ion and Referral or 
I'rcatment 

1.2.3.5 Preventive as well as Lixaminat i on 
and Referral or Treatment 

1.2.''] Health and Nutrition 

1.2.4.1 Educational Program 

1.2.4.2 Meal Proi^ram 

1.2.4.3 liducational and Meal Program 
1.2.5 Mo Service lilement 

2 Ins tructors 

2 . 1 Instructional Element 

2.1.1 Overall Orienta tion 

2.1.1.1 Jincouragemei.t of Individual Personal 
De\^elopment 

2.1.1.2 Pamiliarizat ion with Philosopliy and 
Principles of tlie Sponsor 

2.1,1.5 Internalization of Behaviorally 

Sj)ecificd Responses to Instructional 
Cent inycncies 

2.1.1.4 Jiiicouragemen t o f 1 ndividual Personal 
DovelojMiicnt and Pain j 1 La riza t i on vv'i th 
Philosophy and Princ iples of the 
Sponsor 

2 , 1 . 1 . S I'ami liar i zation v;it)i Pliilosopliy and 
Pr inci|:)lcs of the Sponsor and 
1 nternal izat i on of liehav:i orally 
S]*)cc j fj ed Responses to 1 ns truct.i unal 
C'ont: J ni;cjicios 
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2.1.2 Means of Instruction 

2.1.2.1 JJciiions tratioii Classroom 

2.1.2.2 Si)onsor Observation Using Observation 
Schedule and Feedback of Results 

2 . 1 i 2 . 5 Informal Sj^onsor Observation and 
Advising 

.2.1.2.4 I'resentat ion of Tlieory or Teaching 
Metliods 

2.1.2.5 J3einonstrat ion Cl:issroom + Sponsor Ob- 
servation Using Observation Schedule 
and I'eedback of Results 

2.1.2.6 Demonstration Classroom + Informal 
S])onsor Observation and Advising 

2.1.2.7 Demonstration Classroom + Presentation 
of Theory or I'eaching Metliods 

2.1.2.8 Sponsor Observation Using Observation 
Schedule and Feedback of Results + 
i'^resentat ion of Theory or Teacliing 
Metliods 

2.1.2.!;) Informal Sponsor Observation and 

Advising + I'res ent at ion of Theory or 
Teaching Metliods 

2.1.2.10 Demonstration Classroom + Sponsor " 
Observation Using Observation Schedule 
and Feedback of Results + Presentation 
of Theory or Teaching Methods 

2.1.2.11 Demonstration Classrooju + Informal 
S])onsor Observation and Advising + 
i'resentat ion of Theory or Teaching 
Methods 

2.]. 3 Resj^onsibility for Planning and Facilitating 
I. nst ruction 

2.1.3.1 Sponsor 

2.1.3.2 Instructors 

2.1.3.3 Si)onsor and Instructors 
2.1.4 i'ormative Uvaluation 

2.1.4.1 Self -Fvaluat ion 

2.1.4.1.1 Ikised on Instructor's Per- 
c ep 1 1 o n s o f C lass room 

1 nteractlon 

2.1.4.1.2 Baseil on I mplciiientat ion 
Cr 1 ter J a 
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2. 1.4.. 1.3 No Self -livaluation 
2.1.4.2 l-.valucition by Others 

2.1.4.2.1 LivalLiators 

2.1.4.2.1.1 Sponsor (or Spon- 
sor's Represcnta - 
t ive) 

2.1.4.2.1.2 ]"*ecr Instructors 

2.1.4.2.1.5 Sponsor and Peei* 
instructors 

2.1.4.2.1.4 jNo livaluation by 
Otliers 

2.1.4.2.2 Means of livaluation 

2.1.4.2.2.1 Directed Observa- 
t ion 

2.1.4.2.2.2 Assessment of 
Cliildren's Progress 

2.1.4.2.2.3 Directed Observa- 
tion and Assess- 
ment of Children ' s 
Progress 

2.1.5 No Instructional lileinent 
-a rents 

5.1 Instructional lileinent 
5.1.1 Primary l-ocus 

5.1.1.1 Concentration on the Parent -Child 
Interaction 

5.1.1.2 Tamiliarization v/ith Philosophy and 
Principles of tlie Sponsor's Curriculum 

5.1.1.5 Concentration on Social Cliange and 
Commun i t y Ac t ion Skills 

5. 1.1.4 Concentration on Principles of 
Ikidgeting, Nutrition and Ilealtli Care 

5.1.1.5 Concentration on tlie Parent -Clii Id 
Int eract ion and Social Cliange and 
Community Action Skills 

5.1.1.6 I-aiiiil iarj zation v;itli Philosophy and 

Pr incii^les of the Sfvonsor ' s Curriculum 
and Social Change and Community Act i on 
Skills 

5.1.1.7 1-amil i arj zation with IMiilosophy and 

1' r i nc i j:) I es of the Sf^onsor's Curriculum 
and Pv i nc i])lcs of J3udge t ing , Nutrition 
and Ilea ! Lh Care 
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3.1.3.8 c;onceiit vati.on on Social Change aiul 

CoiMinun L ty Act ion Skills and Principles 

of Jkidi;c'Li]'ig, Nutrition and Health Care 

5.1.2 No 1 ns tract ional lileiiient 

3.2 Par lie ipatory liloiiicnt (Unsalaried) 

5.2.1 l^riiiK'iry I'ocus 

3.2.1.1 Coimnunity Organization and School 
Governance 

3.2.1.2 Ins true t ional Assis tants 

3.2.1.3 (ioiinnuni ty Organ! zat ion and School 
Governance as well as Instructional 
Ass istaivts 

5.2.2 No Participatory 1- lenient 

3.3 [:inployinent Pleinent 

3.3.1 Pr iiiiary i'ocus 

3.3.1.1 Instructional 

3.3.1.2 Admin i s trative 

3.3.1.3 School -Comiiiun i ty Liaison 
3 . 3 . 1 . ^1 Couiiiiunity Organization 

3.3.1.5 Instructional and Administrative 

3.3.1.6 Ins true tional and Scliool -Coiiimuni ty 
Liaison 

3.3.1.7 Instruct ional , Administrative and 
School -Comiiiuni ty Liais on 

3.3.2 No limployjiient Plement 
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3.5 liniployiiicn t lilcmcnt 

3.3.1 Prliiinry I'ocus 

3.3.1.1 Instructional 

3.3.1.2 Administrative 

3.3.1.3 School -Community J.iaison 

3.3.1.4 Community Organization 

3.3.1.5 Instruct iojial and Admi.n i.s frativc 

3.3.1. (3 Instructional and School-Community 
l.ia is on 

3.3.1.7 Instructional , Adininistrat i ve and 
Scliool- Community Liaison 

3.3.2 No niiiployment lUcmcnt 
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Tlic V 1 ' o\\ r a m_ I • 1. c iii c 1 1 1 '1' y p o 1 oj l y ^ I • 
P r o t > rlfin 0 e s c r i.]) t: o r s 

1- iyiirc 2 i^rcscnt s tlic coiiipiet c I'rogram lilcmcat 
Typology. Tlic inrrjiosc of tins section of the paper is to 
examine the rationale for the selection of eacli program 
clescri]^tur jnt.1 thcji to define eacli descriptor and siib- 
descrijvuor so th;it they may bo used to characterise tlie 
I-ollov: Through program ajiproaclies . Accord i ngly , tlii s 
section may be considered a commentary on the complete 
Program lUeiiient Typology. 

I-ol lowing, the order establJ shed in tlie Program 
lilement Typolo^^^y, \vc will first consider tlie instructional 
program element which is directed toward tlie population of 
children. Once this category has been examined, we will 
turn to the service element directed toward the same popu- 
lation. The program elements wliich affect the populations 
of instructors and parents will be considered in turn 
until the ejitire Program lilement Typology has been surveyed. 

Program lileinents Directed Tow^ard Cliildren 

Inst r uct i ona ] Program j;ie}iient Directed 
1' o \'; a i^xTirh i 1 l1 r e ji 

Prog ram Descript or : 1.1.1 Curricular Orientation 

In general , tlie Program lilemejit Typology concen- 
trates on the readily observable parts of an instructional 
curriculuiiu It is felt that distinctioJis can best be made 
bet\v'een curricui:- on the basis of wjiat can be observed 
rather than wha t i. s esjioused by the curr icuiinii s]")onsor . 
But an emj^hasis oji directly observable data is superficial 
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unless there Ls some attentioji to the intent and tJie 
general tJioorctical or icji t:at ion of tlie sponsor. Curricula 
are created according to the ideas, assumpt ioiis and 
theories of the curriculum builder. TJiese basic assunip- 
tiojis will guide dec is ions concerninj^ different facets of 
the curriculum. The assumptions of tlie curriculum builder 
stamp the curriculum witli a specific orientation. 

In the educational literature , various rubrics 
have been used to describe general theoret ical orientations 
and to classiTy .instructional approaches on tlie basis of 
these rubrics. i'he most common distinction is tliat of 
devclopmciita 1 and bchavi oral tlieoretical orientations . 
Most curi'icular iiinovations Jr. l-ollow Throuyli and elsewhere 
can be seen as having their theoretical roots in tliese 
scJiools of thought. To lal)cl a curricular orientation as 
beliavioris t ic or developmental, however, is to use a very 
gross and potentially misleading nomenclature for a 
curriculum which iiuiy create its own distinctive admixture 
of l:)oth tlieoretical a]:)proaclies . leather than resort to a 
gross categor i zat .i on, of curriculum orientation as develop- 
mental or beliavioris tic , a jiiore useful approach is to note 
how the orieii ta t ion of curricula differ in three l)asic 
areas : 

(1) the Learnijig liiiiphasis which is the focus of the 
curr i culuiii ; 

( 2 J the 1 us t rue t ional model which j s utilized; a nd 

(3) the hocus o f lie in f o rcemeii t wh ich i s as suiiicd to 
ex is t . 
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Let us take a closer look at each o.l: tliesc distinguishing 
categories . 

1 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 > 1 h ear n inn riiin.')])as is 

Tlicre are tli roe dis t iuc t eni[ilias es wliicli can he 
given to the act of learning: (1) a process eiiiplias i s ; 
(2) a perrormancc eiii])lKis is ; and (3) a mixed eiapliasis. 

Wlien tlie proces s ol learning is enii:)lias ized , atteii- 
tion is directed to encouraging tlie cliild to be involved 
in tills learning process, and less attention is given to 
tlie spec i f j c lea rning outcomes . A basic goal of tliis 
orientation is to encourage tlie child to engage in learning 
activities unassisted and to remain involved with tlie 
learjiing activities. An often ([uoted maxim of this learn- 
ing orientati.on is that the child must "learn iiow to learji." 
It is assumed that once a child becomes familiar y;ith and 
enticed by the process of learning, then tlie child will 
desire to continue to learjv, and important learning out- 
comes will be facilitated by this self -generated process 
involvement. 

A process emphasis suggests the curriculum must 
help a child to learn the skills of problem solving so that 
these skills may be a implied to many different areas. In 
this manner, if the child gains competency in tlie learning 
process, tlien [performance in the academic domain will follow 
naturally . 

Another assumjition v.lii.ch generally is [)art of the 
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process ciiiphasj.s lo IcarM.Lnj'. i.s a belief tliat learning is 
a coinjilcx, luul ti -d iiiicns ioaai , internal process wliich ^^ 
governed by the child and which involves emotions and 
self -perceptions as well us cognitive skills. Tlio com- 
plexity of Lhis jn'ocess must l)e recognized and dealt with, 
and tluis to encourage learning is to facilitate tlic jnulti- 
diiiiensional growth of the wliole child, rather than to 
teach in the narrowly defined realm of expected academic 
competencies . 'I'hese academic coiiipet enc ies are respected , 
but i.t is believed that they will result from tlie chilli 
intense Involvement witli the overall pj-ocess of learning, 
rather than from tl\e specific empliasis of academic skills. 

Because tl\e process eiiiphasis to learning focuses 
on the cliild^s onn.oi.ng involvement witii instructional 
materials rather tlian on the results o.r that involvement, 
criteria of adequate pj^occss involvement or of tlie 
occurance of sufficient learning outcome are often diffi- 
cult to 01)0 ra tiona 1 i::e in an exjUicit and unequivocal 
manner. Since it is assmued that learning is complex and 
mul t i - d imens iojia 1 , the acceptance of s impl i f ied , c lea r - cut 
criteria f o r that lea rn i ng is d i f f i cult. 

An orientation to learnijig wliicli emphasizes 
perf ormajice suggests a dis t iiic tly different conception of 
the 1 earning act. IChat is in question lie re is no t the 
murky comi^l ex i t ies of t lie mu 1 1 i -dimejis ional process of 
learning, but the clciiionts of tl\e learning act wirich can h 
observed , ([iia jit i f i od and mad c expl ic i t . A ])e ]*f o rmaiice 
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emphasis docs not raise t:he c[ucstion of the ultinuite, 
internal , irreUuc ible na turc of lea r jiini; , but ins Lead , 
focuses on the par ts oi: learn in which are accessible to 
ineasureinent , the pcrforiiiaiico of the chj id on defined 
lea rn i.iu; t as ks . Curricula wh.i.ch d onions tra t e a i)er forma nee 
emphasis do noL neglect tlie emotional aspects of children's 
development, they merely assume tliat liealtliy emotional 
developmenL will he facilitated by Lhe satisfaction of 
learnint; to i^erform relevant cognit ivc and soc ial tasks . 
This orientation then assumes that concern for tlie cliild 
can best be shown by teaching the child to perform well 
on school -relevant specified tasks. J^ecause the perform- 
ance of specific behaviors is sought, the criterioii of 
task accomplishment can be clearly s[Decified in this 
learning; ori enta t ion, 

it must; be jioted thaL the responsibility for tliis 
charac t eri za L ion of process and performajice learning 
einpJiases belongs to the author. The narrative descriptions 
of these empJiases are s hort , and [)evha[)S inadequat e in 
presenting all of the differences aj\d subtleties which 
separate these or icntatiojis . Again, we find a necessary 
compromise between descriptive adec[uacy ajid descriptive 
economy . 1 1 ;i s hoped , liowever , tlia t t]\es e descr ipt i ons 
convey a generaJ notion of two sorts of emi:)l\asis which can 
be given to the ioaj-jiing act. Jt :i s not suggested that one 
or ieji ta t i on .i s i iihu i-eii 1 1 y superior to Lhe o tlier o j' j ej\ t a t i on . 
It is suggested, however, that tliese orientations differ 
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in tho cniphas i.s Lhoy place on the Icarnlnj^ act, and tlic 

subsequent orientation which is foujid in the curricula 

■ 'Hi- 

which embody these d i rfcrcn t learji inj^; ei)ii)hases . 

The third catej;ory oT Icarnini^ orientation, m xcd 
eiii[)hasis, sur.j'.ests the combination o L' [n'ocesscs and 
performance eiiii)hases and denotes the admixture of the 
a|)])roaches w i. th nc Lthe r ai)i)roach dom i.nant . Th is thi rd 
catei;ory allows for the creative syntliesis of the above 
orientations , The characteristics of a mixed emphasis to 
the learnijig act caji be constructed by referrijig back to 
the descr i])t i ons of [)rocess and perToriiiance oi* ienta t ions 
delineated above . 

In an effort to summarir.e tl\e above discussion of 
learning; emjihascs, the abbT'eviated definitions of the 
three orientations which ai)i)ear on the comj)lete l^roj:^ram 
Hleiiient Tyi)oloj\)' a)'e Jioted beiow. 



1.1. 1 . 1 . .1 Process Limphas i s , Orientation Toward 
l.earn i n\\ a ? a Complex , Mul t i -d i mens ional , 
Interactive Coi;nitive and liiiiot iojuil Process. 
c;o]\cent rat i.oji on the skill? of i)rol.)lem 
solvinn with attention to the feelings and 
sel f - per ce|)t iojis of " t he whole chi Id . 
C r i t e r i on o f task a c c o mij 1 i s hin e n t often 
unexp i i c i t . 

1.1.1.] , 2 P er formanc e Pi aphasis , 0 r i. e ii t a t i o n 

I'owa rd the Perf ormajice of soc ial and cogn i - 
t ive be)\aviors , Concentration on the pro- 
duct i. on of correct res]Donses wi th less atten- 
tion to the feelings and sel f-jDorcept ions of 
the child, r;in|)I\asis on the "presenting 
iDcha V i o r . " Cr i t or i a of ta s k accoiii])! i.shment 
beha V i ora 1 ly s])ec i.f ied . 

i.- J^J-.i. L.i ■\_ilUti:;AL Jll'Jl^JliiiJj • Hloiiient s of both 
orienta LioJis . No Duiuiuant focus . 
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1.1, :i , 2 J nst rucl i oiigl R o 1 o 

The concept:, j us true I; i.oiin 1 role, expresses the 
generalized expectations which are held for the nature of 
the instructors' respojises to tlie child durinp, the in- 
structional i^erioil. There are three tyi^es of instructional 
roles : (1) Interpretive ; (2) Regulated ; and (3) Mixed . 

int erpret i vc instructional role relies on tlie 
instructor to make autonomous decisions i^cyarding tlie 
proi^er responses to he made to the child throuj^hout the 
instructional period. The instructor is assumed to be 
famil iar wi.th I. lie theories and ]rr iiicipies of the curricular 
dosioiier, but uses individual judyment in the o]Dera t ional - 
ization of these concepts. KMtli the interin'etive in- 
structional role, coj'roct responses to instructional contin- 
gencies canjiot ho I'ully S(Dec;iCied in advaiice since the 
optimum rcS[Donse relies on the judicious judgment of the 
instructor. Different children iiiay reciuirc distinctly 
different treatment, and it is felt that the instructor can 
best decide on the si)ot the ap[n-opriate course of action. 

The reg u la ted instructional role gives less autonomy 
to the teacher L*o make dec is ions regarding the opt iininii 
response to instructional cent i jigejic i.es . Certai.n iiistruc- 
t ional ly-app rop r i a te behaviors are sjiec i f i.ed i n advance , 
and it is the respon s ib il i ty of the ins true tor to respond 
to the child with these ca re fully defined behaviors . The 
regula ted i ns t rue t i on a 1 ro 1 e i*ec[ii i res that cons is tent wel 1 - 
defined p]-ocedures be used in dealing with children, ajid 
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thus there is little room Tor intuition or s]Mrr-o.f- the- 
moment dec is ions . 

The m i xo d or icn tat j on Jcmons t ra t es , iia turai ly , 
elements of hutli of tlie ])revious instructional roles, 
1 ns t jnic t ionai rcs[)onscs , Cor example , may ho careful ly 
specified in some curricular arens, while otlier areas are 
left to tlie j ud lament and in tu i. t Lon of t lie ins tract oi^ . T n 
tl\e mixed or ien la t ion , tlie J Jis tractor fulf i lis no dom i nan t 
instiHict ional I'ole . 

In ail cfi'ort to suinmari::e the al.iove di:.;cussion of 
instructional role, the abhreviated definitiojis of the 
three orientations v;hich .'i]-)jDear on the complete program 
Ty|)olov.;y are noted helow. 

1_, 1 . 1 .2.1 1 j\t er))re t iv e l\oi_e , Instructor uses 

J ud giifon t tu res()o luf to the chJ Id oj\ the basis 
of p r i nc i pics out 1 i ned by the sj^onsor , In - 
structor's beliavior not specified in advance. 

1 . L . 1 . 2 . 2 Rci^u la ted Rol e . Instructor responds 
to chiJd with belrav^iors specified in advance 
b)' the sponsor. 

1 .1 .1.2.3 Mixed Role . l:lements of l)oth oricnta- 
tTons No DoiiilTiant 1-ocus . 

1.1.1.5 hocus of Ue inf ore emeu t 

I-or the heuristic ]n.irposes of this pa(icr, reinforce 
ment is cons id e red to l)e the el us i ve cjua li ty wli ich ma J n - 
t a ins the pa r t i c j [ki t ion of ch lid ren in t a s k - act i v i t i es . 
Rei n fore erne n t , in effect, is seen as the pay o f f for j n- 
s true t ional i n vo 1 veiiien t . The 1 ecus o f r ei n f o rcemen t 
i.nd i c a t es L he i;ou rce f rom which the rein i'o vc emen t d e rives , 
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and denotes tlic agents or tlic activities ivhicli are ex- 
pected to be reinforcing during tlie instructional 
period. There are tliree primary loci of reinforcement: 
(1) Instructional Activity; (2) Instructors; and (5) Peers. 
Tl\er>e loci can be coml^ined in various ways. 

Wlien the locus of rein forcement is located within 
tlie instruct iona 1 act ivi ty itself, then it is tlie pleasure, 
interest and discoveries inherent in participat ion in the 
learning activity whicli sustain the cliilcPs involvement. 
In tills case, a cliild part .i.ci]:)ates in the learning task 
"because it is fun" or is in some way rewarding. Such 
activities are often said to be intrinsically reinforcing 
to the child. Many I'ollow Tlirough and otlier curricula 
strive to create instructional .activities for ivhich tlie act 
of participation not only provokes learning, but aL tlie 
same time reinforces the child. In this manner, partici])a- 
tion becomes its own reward. 

Anotlier aj^proacli to maintaining the cliild's interest 
and participation in a learning activity is to make tlie 
instructor the reinforcing agent and hence, the locus of 
re inforcement . In tlii s case , the instructor dispenses praise , 
tokens, privileges and the like to children v/hen they are 
behaving apiu'ojDriately . Unlike a curriculum wliere rein- 
forcement is found merely in the act of [)art ic i pat i on , a 
i;ur r iculuiii wliicli makes the instructor the reinforcing agent 
gains control over when re.i]i forcement will and wil] not 
occur. In tliis manner, the instructor can reinforce 
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beliavior wliicli is tlioujjlit to be wortlnvliilc and productive 
ol desired learning outcomes and not reinforce (or ignore) 
beliavior v/hicli is unjn-oduct ivo . 

T]\e tliird locus wliore reinforcement can be sougli t 
is from tlie otiier clnldren in tlie classroom. Some 
curricula e]\courau;e peer re i ]\ fore erne iit in order to reduce 
the dependency o L" tlie individual cliild on tlie instructor. 
It is also ari.tued tliat peer reinforcement encourages inde- 
pendence of tliouglit, cooperation, mutual respect and 
feelijigs of community. Like tlie reinforcement whicli is 
found in leai-ning activities, however, peer reinforcement 
cannot be readily controled by the instructor. 

IVlien cents idering the locus of reinforcement preva- 
lent in a curriculum, it is not assumed tliat all reinforce- 
ment will be dei'jved from tlie same locus to tlie complete 
exclusion of cill other loci. Tliis is clearly impossible, 
liven in a curriculum whicJi strives to make participation in 
activities an i n tr ijis ically reinforcing experience, tlie 
occasional word oi' smile, from tlie teacliei- will provide 
re in forcemejit from anotlier source. Wliat is assumed, 
however, for tlie juirposes of tliis typology, is tJiat most 
curricula strive to encourage certain dominant loci of 
reiji f orcemen t ajid attempt to discourage otiier loci. Some 
curi'icula treat all sources o f reinforcement ec[ual ly , 
however, and sub-descriptor ] . 1 . 1 . ."5 . 7 , wlilcli locates reli\- 
forcement in the I nstruc ti.oJial Activity, as well as tlio 
instructors and Peers, provides for this ijidiscrimi lu'int 
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structure. lUit for most curricula, a signilicant dimension 
of the overall orientation can be described by noting the 
dominant locus of reinforcement. Tliis dominant locus 
will sliape tlie sorts of child-instructor-activity inter- 
actions v%^l\icl\ helj) define tlic curr icular orientation . 

To recaj:) itula te and summarize tlie above distinction, 
the abbreviated loci of reinforcement wliich appears on tl\e 
complete ProL;ram lilenient Typology is reprinted below. 

1.1.1.3 Locus of Reinforcement 

1.1.1.5.1 Instructional Activity 

1.1.1.5.2 Instructors 
I. . 1 . 1 . 5 . 5 Peers 

1.1.1.5.^1 Instructional Activity and 
J as true tors 

J. 1.1, 5. 5 Instructional Activity and Peers 

1.1.1.5.6 Instructors and Peers 

1.1.1.5.7 Instructional Activity , Instructors 
and Peers 

Pronram Descriptor: 1.1.2 Curricular Design 

Tlie program descriptor, Curr icular Design, departs 
from the theoretical -pliilosophical realm surveyed by tlio 
previous descriptor of Curricular Orientation and focuses 
on tliree pragmatic questions wliicli illuminate tlie internal 
structure of various curricula. This program descriptor 
seeks to answer tl\c following cjuestions: (1) What sort of 
activities take jilacc during, tlie instructional process? 
(2) JIow is time utilized during the instructional period? 
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and (5) In what sorts of groiijis does instruction occur? 
It is felt that the.se questions reflect esseiitial concerns 
which must be addressed in tlic creation of a curriculum 
and by atteiuliny to these concerns, a better understanding 
of the diverj^ence ajul commonality of various curricula can 
he obtaj.ncd. Acctu'd i ugly , the three foci of tlie })rogram 
descri])tor, Currlcular Design, are: (1) Activities; 
(2) Time Utilization; and (5) Instructional Grouping. We 
will now examjne variations i)ossible in these tliree areas. 

1.1.2.1 Act ivi ties 

Two considerations can help define the instructional 
activities which are at the heart of a curriculum. First, 
we jnay conccntj'atc cn the sorts of activities wliich occur 
during the instructional period. Secondly, wo can observe 
the uniformity witli whicli these activities take place. Ive 
will consider these issues in turn. 

In consideration of the general nature of the 
activities which occur during tlie instructional period, 
three broad categori.es are useful to partition tlie many 
activity variations into general domains. Tliese general 
domains which si>ecify broad types of activity are entitled; 
(1) Manipula t ive- lixplora tory ; (2) Productive-l^esponsive ; 
and (3) Mixed Oj*i entat ion . 

Man i j)U La t i vo - J!xp 1 o ra f o ry activities, as the name 
imp 1 ies , enco uragc |>hy s i ca J ac t i v i t y a nd iiiov einen t throughout 
the instructional sctti-iig. Many objects are present for 
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the cliild to utilize in learning interactions. Exploration 
and investigation of the environJiient is encouraged. It is 
thought to be essential that the child is physically in- 
volved in act i vi ty . Typica 1 manlpulat ive- exploratory 
activities .for a child m^ght: include arranging, sorting or 
cataloguing objects in s oiiie f asJiion , drawing or painting 
pictures, constructing models ivitli wood, telling or 
writing' stories, acting in plays, and generally exploring 
and manijuila t ing tlie classroom environment. 

An o t h e r a ]) p r o a c li is fo u nd i n product ive - res pons ive 
activities. In these activities, the cliild is not expected 
to be initiatory and assertive, but to respond in an appro- 
priate manner to the 'Jearni.Jig task. lJ]ilike manipulative- 
exploratory nctjvities, the emjdiasis of productive- 
responsive activities is on perforining tlie learning task 
in a specified manner. Certain dimensions of appropriate 
task performance arc defined in advance, and tlic cliild is 
encouraged to resjDond to tlie learnijig task w^itli appropriate 
behavior. These activities tend to be- less freewheeling 
than the manipulative-exploratory ones, and are generally 
structured to i)roduce a specific learning outcome for the 
child . Typ Leal product ive -respons ive activities include 
seatwork, drill, or tlie comj^letion of learning exercises 
structured to b ri ng cli i. Idren to a iM-e-deterjiiined goal . 

The final cato;iory, the Mixed Orientation, reciuircs 
little expl ajia t ion . It indicates that both sorts of 
activi. ties are employed for instructional purposes. A 
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curriculum in this category, for example, could stress 
productive -resi)ons ive activities for the teaching of read- 
ing, but teach math using manipulat ive- exploratory ones. 
Or bot]\ sorts of activities might be combined to tcacli a 
siiigle subject area. 

Hcyond the nature of the activities which contri- 
bute to the design of a curriculum, the uniformity of 
these activities is another important consideration. T]\e 
Uniformity of Activit y di mens ion is an important one , 
because the more uniform tlie activities in a classroom, the 
more certain it :i s that each child v/ill receive the same 
instructional treatment: . 

Althoui'.h uniformity of activity is a significant 
concept, it is a difficult one to define, as the notion of 
uniformity can be sjiecified at different levels of analysis. 
Tor example, in one classroom all children may be engaged 
in reading seat\v'ork, but v/ith different reading materials 
and be j^rocedlng through those materials at different rates. 
Should this l)e considered a uniform activity? Similarly, 
in another cJassroom, all t!ic cliildren arc engaged in 
tiie same activity, putting on a ]:)lay, but some cliildren 
are acting, v;hile otliers draw posters and otiiers i)aint 
scenery. Again, one can wonder if tliis is to be considered 
a uniform activity. h'inally, consider tl\e classrooiii in 
which some clilJdrcn aj'c constructing model ships, while 
others bind slicks to make toy tejiees for social studies, 
and otiiers drill holes in woud to make bird feeders. Amidst 
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the luimmcring and tlic drilling, the questioTi arises as to 
whetlier tlie activities in this ciassrooju can be considered 
uniform. 

For the puri)Oses of this typology , uni.formi ty of 
activity will be said to occur v/heii the activities of all 
cliildren a rc_ foc used toward the sam e i iiniied i a t c instructional 
ob j ec t jLvc > Thus in the exaiiii)ies gi ven above , the class 
involved in .i nd iv i dual ly -paced and chosen reading work, 
and tlic class constructing objects u'ith tlieir liands could 
be considered t-o be involved In uniform activity, while 
the class jn-oducing tlic play would not be so considered 
since some children are learning to act, wliile otliers 
learn to paint and draw. It is woi^tli noting tliat both 
manipula t ive- ex])lo ra tory and jrroduc t ive -resi^ons ive activi- 
ties can be considered diverse or Identical, depending on 
the immediate instructional aim of those activities. 

J n the program lilement TyjDology , the concej^t of 
uniformity of activity can be divided into tliree categories: 
(1) Diverse; (2J identical; and, as befoj-e, (3) iMixed. A 
brief treatment of each categ.ory will be given below. 

Dive rse activity is said to occur wlicn cliildren 
pursue qualitatively different learning goals as.tlie imme- 
diate ob j cc t i ve o U tlieir 1 earning . Any group activity 
v/liich encourages diTferent clrl.ldrcn to particijKite in qual- 
itatively diCferent ways and hence to facilitate qualita- 
tively dirfcM-cnl. learning goals is considered diverse. On 
the otlier liand, an i d ent J c :i 1 activity has the same (|ualita- 
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tive learning goal for all cliilclrcn, even thougli tlieir 
moment-to-moment activities may seem different. 

A mi.xed orientation once more allows for the 
combination of the above approac]ics a]ul does not prese]it 
a dominant emphasis. An example of this type of curricular 
design might ho one in which some i ns tract io]ial time is 
allotted for children to pursue activities of t]ieir 
clioice, but later recfuires them to write a story about 
their cliosen activity. 

To recapitulate and suiiimar ize tlie above discussion, 
tlie treatment of curricular activities which appears in 
the complete l^rogram Hlement Typology appears below. 

1.1.2.1 Activities 

1.1.2.1.1 X'aturo of Activities 

1.1.2.1.1.1 Man ipu la t i ve-I:xpl oratory . 
Concehtrat io]\ on the facil 
itation of t]\e child ^s 
exjDloration of the environ 
ment and tlie pliysical 
juanipulation of objects. 
Activities and materials 
vary a great deal. IJtil- 

i zat ion of the materials 
in diverse ways is 
encouraged . 

1.1.2.1.1.2 l^roduc t ive -Res]Dons ive . 
Concent rat ion on the f ac i 1 
itation of si-)eciried 
respojises . Activities and 
ma 1 0 r i a 1 s s t rue t u r ed a nd 
uniform. Product io]i of 
the desired beliavior is 
encoi.i ra;',ed . 

1.1. 2. J. 1.3 Mj^xod Orientation. lilc- 
111 en ts of both ap|U-oacIies . 
No Doiiiinan t liinphas is . 
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1.1.2.1.2 Uniformity of Activities 

1.1.2.1.2.1 nivcrsc : Children pursue 
nrrTcrcnt activities during 
tlie Instructional Period. 

1.1.2.1.2.2 I dentical : Children 
pursue tlie same ac t ivi ty 
duriiifi tlie Instructional 
Period . 

1.1.2.1.2.5 Mixe d Orientation. Ele- 
iiients of hot!) approaclies. 
No Dominant liniphasis . 

1.1.2.2 Time Utilization 

Tlie cinestion of how instructional time can best be 
utilised has a long history of educational debate. The 
variable of time, generally measured in instructional days, 
apjDears regularly in educational researcli. Like personnel 
and materials, Lime is an imj-iortant resource which can be 
spent in different ways to create diverse instructional 
environments. The use of instructional time can be measured 
and categorized in various subtle ways, but in t]ic interest 
of descri(Dtive economy, three categories Jiave been gene- 
rated to consider this dimension in the design of 
curricula. These dimensions are: (1) Diffuse; (2) Concen- 
trated; and (3) Mixed. A discussion of these dimensions 
appears below . 

Tijue utilization is considered to be diffuse when 
time is rather cctually allotted to all academic subjects. 
V/ith this utilization of t.iiiie, no subjects are selected 
for si^ecial cmphasjs or treatment. Given this orientation, 
learning is generally considered as an organic process, and 
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it is thought to emphasize some subjects at tlie expense 
of others, would distort and unbalance the equilibrium of 
the organic learning process. 

The uLiJization of l".iiue in a concentrated manner, 
however, lU'ovJdcs anutlier apiu'oach to Sjiending time, and 
stresses that more of the overall time resource must be 
allotted to sj^ecified subject areas. Such a concentrated 
emphasis is undertaken in tb.e belief tliat certain subject 
areas are more important than others because they are con- 
sidered to be essential for further learning and success 
in school. Because of Lliis assumption, it is thought that 
instructional time must be concentrated on tliese areas, so 
that children will not be short-changed in the ac([ULsitLon 
or these basic s!;iils. 

In regard Lo Liiuc u l: il i zat ion , . the mixed orienta- 
tion [U-ovides a middle ground between the concentrated and 
diffuse approacties. This category suggests that there may 
be s light eiiii^has is given some subj ec ts , but not enough to 
warrant the placement of time utilization in tlie concen- 
trated category . The mixed category suffers , like many 
others in this typology, from a lack of operational defini- 
tion and ([uant if ication . Such specification could easily 
be developed through a more exact analysis of time use in 
the different i'ollow Tiirough curricula, and if this typology 
proves to be conceptually useful, such operational specifi- 
cation wouid i.og.ica"lly seem to be the next step Tor those 
elements of the pro.i.; j*aiii desc }-i]:)tors which could profit from 
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more c-xac t quantification . 

To siiinmar izc tlie above discussion, the abbreviated 
definitions of time utilization wliich appear in tlie Program 
lilement Typoloyy arc displayed below. 

1.1.2.2 Tj.iiic Utilization 

1.1.2.2.1 1) if fuse . No specific subjects 
singled" out for ciiiphasis. Attention 
broadly focused on wide range of 
l^ossible learning activities. 

1.1.2.2.2 Conc entrated . Intensive attention 

to specific "subjects such as reading, 
ma themat ics , handwr it ing . Minimum 
da i ly time allocation for these 
areas may be specified by the sponsor. 

1.1.2.2.3 Mixed Orientation. lilements of both 
approaclies. No Dominant Pocus . 

1.1.2.5 Inst rue t j on n 1 GT'oup ing 

The practice of instructional grouping lias stirred 
debate and emotional controversy as perhaps no other topic 
in the educational literature. Indeed, one l-ollow Throiigli 
curricular aj)proac]i stresses multi-age grouping as the key 
curricular element."^ Current reform efforts consistently 
call for heterogeneity in grouping practices, one of the 
mos t recen t effort being the court -mandated mains t reaming 
of the educationally handicapped. I*or the purposes of tlie 
Program lilement Typology, the concept. Instructional 
Grouping, refers lo the characteristics of the other 
children within the instructional group, and also to the 
size of that group . 

'i'hc fujulamental concept of group is more com]")lex 
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tlvaii is evident at first glajice and deserves fiirtlier defi- 
nition. For the inirposcs of tiiis paper, an assemblage of 
children will be considered an instructional group if 
three criteria are met. First, the cliildren must be 
located in re] a tivoly close physical proximity to one 
another, the outer boundary being no greater than the area 
of an average selT-contained classroom. flius, for tlie 
purposes of this paj^er, all of the first graders in five 
separate classrooms within tlie same school would not be 
considered a group since they do not meet the criterion of 
I)liysical jn'oximity. Secondly, for a collection of children 
to be considered an instructional group, there must be 
verbal or physical, interaction among tlie children. Given 
tliis second ci'iterion, five children who are seated in a 
smaJ I circle reading silently and v/ho do not converse or 
interact with one anotlier would be considered to be working 
alone ratliei* than in a small group. Finally, tl^e children 
must be involved in an instructional activity wliich lias 
uniforih instructional ol) j cct j ves . I'his criterion suggests 
that five children wliu are sittijig iji close proximity and 
talking amongst themselves, but working on diverse academic 
sul'jects do not constitute an iiistructional group. 

There are two key categories w^liich distinguish the 
instructional grouping practices of various curricular 
designs: (Jj VarLabiiity; and (2) Size. 

Vai- i :]b i 1 .i ly refers to the overall homogeneity or 
heterogeneity which c harac t e i^i ze the children in an 
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instructional i;roup. Homogeneity and lie t erogencity , for 
categories of age and developmental or performance level, 
are relative terms, and need to be defined to avoid con- 
fusion. For the purposes of this typology, a group will 
bo considered lioDiogcneous in regards to age if the 
childrens' birth dales fall wltJiin the same clironological 
year. With regards to per ['o nuance level , a liomogcneous 
group is one In which the children are all perf ormijig 
within six months of eacli other on a standardi2ed assess- 
ment of educational j^erf ormance . The criterion of Jiomo- 
geneity of devoloi)mcntal level is more difficult to 
specify because it; is a more diffuse concept whicli is 
often defined in dirferent ways by different tlieoretical 
orientaLious and currj.cula. In applying the Program 
lilement Ty[)ology, a j^rouj) will be considered homogeneous 
in regard to the developmental level of children if, in 
tlie 0[)inion of the instructors, most children are concerned 
v:ith the same general developmental tasks or thouglit to be 
in the sajiie general develoi^mental stage. It should be 
noted that in this category, like iiiaji)- others in the 

typology, it is the curricula r intent rather than tlie 

« 

actual operat j onalization of this intejit which is to be 
examined in categorizing the curricula r design. To ])]ace 
this idea in tlie language of the program evaluators, tlie 
I'rograju blement Typology assumes 100 percent implementation 
of tlie si)onso]-'.s curriculum, and addresses the question, if 
the curricuJ:ir designer had comj)lete control of the 
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instructional situation, what would occur? 

The notion of lioiiio gcnei ty and lieterot^cnci ty in 
regard to sex hardly jieeds explanation, and jnay seem to be 
a useless category since all Follov; Througli curricula 
treat boys and girls togethcJ*. Tho author wishes to })oint 
out , however , that many personality and beliavioral differ- 
ences have been noted l.ietween boys and girls, and the idea 
of separat ing boys and girls in some ins true t iojial groups 
witliin the classroom Lo pursue the same cur r icular goals 
may liavc merit as a curricular experiment. For this 
reason, the category of liomogeneity of sex lias been in- 
cluded within Lhe category oT ins true t iona] grouping. 

'I'he s ize of instruct .i onal groups is also an 
important factor .in curriculum design. The recent trend in 
education has been to move av;ay from instructional arrange- 
ments wliich focus oj\ tlie entire class and utilize individual 
and small group instructional methods. Tliis trejid is re- 
flected in manv of the Follow Through curricula. 

The size of the intended i ]ist ruct ional groupings 
can be jku; L it i oiicd into four categories. If a child works 
alone , this naturally suggests that no other children 
collaborate in the instructional task. A small group of 
children is defined to include two to six children. l-rom 
seven to fifteen children cojistitutes a large group , and 
if more than f i ft een children work together ij\ the same 
instructional activity. It is assumed that this arrangement 
can be considered to include tlie entire class. Various 
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combijuit ions of tlicsc instJMictional groupings may, of course, 
also occur. 

Tl\c instructor jiiay or \]\ay not be a part of the 
instructional group, but in tlie cases w!-:orc tl\e instructor 
is present -as in drill or individual liclp jieriods, tlie in- 
s t rue tor ' s \) rcscnco is not cons ide red in dot criii in i ng the 
size of the instructional group. 

To conclude this discussion of instructional 
grouping, the v:ir.iations ]:)ossible in this element of 
curricular design whicli are listed in tlie IM'ogram lilement 
Typology api)ear I)clow. 

1.1.2.5 1 nstructional Grouping 

1.1.2.3.1 Variab.i lity 

1.1.2.5.1.1 ilet erogenoous v/i t h regci rd 
to : ^ 

1.1.2.5.1.1.1 Age 

1.1.2.5.1.1.2 Sex 

1.1.2.5.1.1.5 Dcvelopme j\tal 
or Perform- 
ance Level 

1.1.2.5.1.2 lloinogcneous with regard 
to : ^ 

1.1.2.5.1.2.1 Age 

1.1.2.5.1.2.2 Sex 

1.1.2.5.1.2.5 J.)evelopmcntal 
or I'crform- 
ancc hcve 1 

1.1.2.5.2 Si-e 

1.1.2.5.2.1 c:hild IVorks Alone (1 Child) 

1.1.2.5.2.2 Small Ci-oups (2-6 Ch i. J d rcn J 
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1.1.2.5.2.3 Large Groups (7-15 Children) 

1.1.2.3.2.4 Hntirc Class (All Children) 

1.1.2.3.2.5 Alone and Small Groups 
1.1.2.5.2.(5 Alone and Large Groups 

1.1.2.5.2.7 Alone and lint ire Class 

1.1.2.5.2.8 Smal 1 Groujis and Large 
Groui:>s 

1.1.2.5.2.9 Small Groups and lint ire 
Class 

1.1.2.5.2.10 Large Groups and l;ntire 
C 1 a b; s 

1.1.2.5.2.11 Alone, Small Groups and 
Large Groups 

1.1.2.5.2.12 Alone, Large Groups and 
lint ire Class 

1 . 1 . 2 . 5 .-2 . 15 Alone , Small Groups and 
lin lire Class 

1.1.2.5.2.14 Alone , Small Grouj^s , 

Large Groups and JJntire 
Class 



Prog r am iJesc r.ij U.o r : 1.1.5 Curricular Kes]ionsibil i ty 

The conccj^t of- respons ib i 1 i t y within the context of 
the Instructional focus. .of the Program liieiiient 'r>'|)oJogy 
addresses two broad aiid significant questions: (1) \\l\o lias 
tlie iHMver to make and carry out instructional decisions? 
and (2) iVhat is tlie nature of tliesc decisions? Cons i.der j ng 
tlie diversity o 1* l-ollow Througli curj-J.cula, there arc Jio 
cons en sua J aiiswc rs to I lies e ([ucs t i ons , and the issues of 
res|HJns ih.i I i t )' and concurrent autonomy, like the other 
educational tissues v;hi cli Iia vc- served as foci for the program 
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descriptors, i»ciicratc dlvcwsc opinions, and often, heated 
disagreement . 

The types of res pons i b:i 1 i ty yiven to different 
individuals throui.'.hout tlie instructional process varies a 
great deal j.n dirferent curricular approaclies. Consider 
for a iiioinent, the essential ((uestion of wlio should be 
given jn'iinary responsibility for educating children. 
Sliould tliis job be assigned to teacliers or parents? Both 
teachers and jui rcnLs serve as educators of cliildren , and 
different ]-o11ok Through |)rograiii approaches liave jnit 
different emphasis on the roles of teachers wjthin tlie 
classroom and i^a rents vritliin the home. 

No ma Iter v.'hich jnirty j s respons ibl e for the 
actual maintenance of the instructional interaction with 
the child, other ec(ually importajit inst rue t i ojui 1 decisions 
must also be made. Who, for examj^le, is to be lield res]:)on- 
sihle for planning or generating tlie potcjitially available' 
instruc tiona ] activities and materials? IVJio will be given 
the res])ons ib il ity for choosing the activities whicli will 
take place diiri.ng the daily instructional period. And, 
finally, who wiil evaluate the jn*ogress of individual 
children toward tlie attainment of instructional goals and 
plan for the fulure individual work of each cliild? These 
are the cent7*al ' issues which define the program dcscrii)tor 
of curricuJar responsibility, and although they are largely 
sel f - exp J aiK! lo i-y , Lbey will, be discussed briefly below. 
The questions of curricular I'cspons ibil i ty l\ave been 
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arranged clironologiccilly , and will be considered in tlie 
following', order. The concerns ol: (1) Ih'c- Instructional ; 
(2) Instructional; and finally, (3) Post-Instructional. 

1 > 2 . I Pi'e- Li istr u c tj^ o]\ 1 1 1 

Before a cliild hecojiies engajicd i n a learning acti- 
vity , a gi'ea t d eal o 1' planning and tl\ ought is necessary to 
make the iearnijig activities potentially available for the 
cliild. The responsibility for the generation or specifica - 
tion of instr uc t ionaJ ntateriais can he vested ij\ diverse 
parties, and different curricula allocate tliis resjDonsi- " 
hility in different ways. A second area of responsibility 
whicli can vrn-y widely i.n its ass j gjuaent , concerns the 
guidelines for tlie use of these materials or, in tlie terms 
of the l^rogj-am J:lei;ient Tyjiology, in the generatioji or 
spec i fica t ion o 1' J i^.s true t i onal act i vit ies . By c o n s i d c r i j \ g, 
who is given the responsibility to select aj\d develop 
materials and activities, a useful measure of the autonomy 
of the jnJividuai i iis t I'uc tor caj\ l)e oh ta ij\ed . If the 
instructor is to be solely j-espojis i hi e for these tasks, the 
instructor .is allowed a great deal of autojiomy. On the 
other luind, if tlie instructor's role is to impiemeiit the 
activities and materiais designed or selected jri* j ma r i 1 y i^y 
tlic sponsor, lliu i !is t j*uc toi' ' s autojiomy is cons j d crai^ ly 
decreased. A middle ^i'.i*ouiuI exists wliere tlie sponscn* and 
the i;istrnctor lake joint J'er. pons i b i ] j t y for the creation 
of materials and activities. 
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It sIioii.Kl aj'.aiii be noted tlial: tlie term, iiKStructor, 
refers to the individual who Is responsible Tor the actual 
instruction oF tlie clhiJd and )iKiy be a parent inside tlie 
home as well as a classroom tcaclier. 

To recaji j tula tc the above discussion, the various 
pre- instruct ional responsibilities .listed in tlie rrof^raiii 
lilement 'ly()o .1 op,y are presented below. 

1.1.5.1 l^'c- Lns t rue t iojial 

1.1.5.1.1 Cleneration or .Specification of In- 
st r u c t i o na 1 Ma tor i. a 1 s 

1.1.3.1.1.1 Si:)0]Ksor 

1.1.5.1.1.2 Instructors 

1 . 1 . 5 . .1 . 1 . 5 Sponsor and Instructors 

1.1.5.1.2 (lenci-at i.on or Spec ideation of In- 
st r uc t i o na J. Ac t i V i t i e s 

1.1.5.1.2.1 Spojisor 

1.1.5.1.2.2 Instructors 
1.1.5.1.2.5 Si)onsor and Instructors 

1 > 1 > 5 . 2 1 nst ruct iona 1 

Durijiy tlic period oT instruction, tliere are two 
areas o.C responsibility which distinguish different curricu- 
lar approaches. The first area concerns the individual 
who is i>iv^cn acLuaJ res i)Oj)S i b i 1 i ty for Lhe ma in t eiianc e o f 
the instj-u ct; iona 1 i nte rac L i on y\s it has lu;eii noted, some 
curricula sec- the i)rimary res])oj^sibiI ity for instruction 
resting with the classroom teacher, wHiLlc oLhors ])lace the 
pai-ont in this i ns i iaic t i ona 1 role. A third apj) roach di.vi.des 
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instractioiial responslhiJ ity between tl\e teaclicrs at 
school ami the jKirejits a I: home. 

No matter which part>' is responsible for luaijitain- 
ing ajid supcrv i s j ni; the instructional activities, the 
issue of who will have rcsi^ons ibil i ty lor the immediate 
activi ty ..select Jon Juriru.; the instructional period raises 
another (luoslion. in curricula which are desijined with 
t]\e ^t;oal of encourai;iny the autonomy aj\d independence of 
the child, it is often the child who lias the primary 
responsibility for clioosing the activities which will be 
tlie focus of Lhe instrucLiona I j^eriod. Tlie opposite 
apj)roach is found in curricula which yive the instructor 
the primary rcsi)onsibi .1 i ty for decidi.nn with which activi- 
ties the. children will be eni^ai^ed durini; the instructional 
period. In between Lhese polar approaches, Lhere is t)ie 
inteniiedia t '.^ posiLion where botli the child and the in- 
structor are mutually resi)onsiblp for activity selection. 
This in tcrmL:d i.a to position can be reached in different 
ways.- I'or ovaiiii)lc, tlie cliild may be i^LVC;l freedom to 
choose activities for part of the instructional period, but 
be rcciuired to jjarticipate in other activities chosen by 
the teacher. Or, t:hc cl\il.d and the instructor mii^^ht coirfer 
and reach a Joint decision concerr.iiit', the a]^]-)roin*i a te 
instruct ion a 1 pui-s u j t . 

To recapi t'-ulate, Lhe caLey,orics of instructional 
respcMis i bi ] i t:\' arc re;?rocIucecl beiow as they exist on the 
i^rogram Kl emenl T\*j)o 1 oi'.y . 
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1.1.3.2 I]\s true t iojial 

1.1.3.2.1 Maintenance of Instructional 
1 J\ teract ioji 

1.1.5.2.1.1 Scliool -based Instructor 

.1.1.5.2.1.2 lloiiic-based Parent 

1.1.5.2.1.5 Scliool- based Instructor 
and Home -based Parent 

1.1.5.2.2 Activity Selection by: 

1.1.5.2.2.1 Child 

1.1.5.2.2.2 Instructors 
1.1.3.2.2.5 Cliild end Instructors 

1.1.5.5 Post- J nst ruction a 1 

Tlie final area of res jious i b i 1 i t y, involves tliosc 
decisions made al'ler the instructional interaction and 
concern: (J) Formative livaluation, and (2) Instructional 
Prescription . 

I'or most curricula, T o rma t i ve ova 1 ua t ion of a 
child's prot^ress in relation to curricular i;oals is an on- 
going process. This evaluation may occur in a variety of 
different ways. Most simply, the child may be encouraged 
to evaluate learning progress and decide "how I'm doing." 
With tills procedure, it is the child who has the primary 
responsibility for evaluating learning. Another approach 
is to give the instructor the responsibility to decide "how 
things arc going" for various children. This may be done 
throu.L»h inroi-iii:il rclMcction, or tlirough a more formal 
assessment using sj^.^cilMc evaluative instruments. A tliird 
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aj^proacl) places the r ospons i b i i i ty for the ojiiroing cval- 
uatioji In the liaiuls oJ: the sponsor wlio can assess the 
proijrcss of children throuj^h elaborate computer-assisted 
evaluation of criterion tests. Coml)Ina t ions of the above 
approaches are, of course, also i')OssU)le. I-inally, 
formative evaluation may be completely eschewed within 
tlie classroom in the assumption that tlie process of evalua- 
tion is a threatening one wliich is antithetical to the 
learning ])rocess . 

These diverse approaclies to tlie formative evalua- 
tion of the ])roiircss of children often lead to definite 
instructional pres cri pt J ons . Tlie cliild may be expected to 
take responsil) i 11 ty for detei'mining what learning activities 
sliou.ld be i)ursued, or deciding; "to work harder." Similarly, 
the instructoi- m:iy I)o given responsibility for directing 
the learning activilLes of certain children and specifying 
extra work which must be completed. Anotlier approach to 
instructional [irescription is for the sjionsor, after 
analyzing the i)e rf orinancc data from criterion tests, to 
specify tlie iiuiterials on wlricli a child should be working 
and the rate of progress wliich should be cxi)ected for that 
child . Once more , coinbi na t ions of the above approaclies may 
also occur. I-inally, no ])rescrip t ion may be made, and 
curricular activities jiiiidit occur unchanged as they have in 
the i^as t . 

Tliese d i s I: i nc L i o/is which allocate the responsibility 
for fu rma t i ve eval ua I i on anvl i ns truct i onal i^i'cscri p t ion in 
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various way.s arc summarised below in the excerpt from tlic 
Program lilemcnt Tyj^o loi;/ . 

1.1.3.5 I'os t Instructional 

1.1.3.3.1 I'ormatjvc Jivaluation by: 

1.1.3.3.1.1 Child 

1.1.3.3.1.2 Ins true tors 

1.1.3.3.1.3 ,Si:)onsor 

1.1.5.3.1.4 Child and Ijistructors 

1.1.5.3.1:5 Sjionsor and Instruc tors 

1.1.5.5.1.6 Does not ai^ply. No Forma 
t i vo ]:va lua t ion Conducted 

1.1.3.3.2 1. nstruct j ona 1 Frcscr iju Ion by : 
1.1.3.3.2.1 Child 
.1.1.3.3.2.2 .1 ji s t i*uc tors 

1.1.5.5.2.5 .S])0!i:")Or 

1.1.5.5.2.4 Chi]d and Instructors 

1.1.5.5.2.5 Sj^onsor and Instructors 

1.1.5.3.2.6 Does not a])i:)ly. No In- 
structional I'rescription 
Made. 

Pro^^ra iii Ucsc r.i [>f.o r : 1.1.4 C urri cular Vai'iability 

Tlic fina] j)roiira]!i descriptor used to dintinguish 
instructional cu)*ricula is that of curi*:icular variability. 
Thus lar, the Proi:ram Jileiiiunt Tyi^olo\.iy lias boon concerned 
with the orionlaLion, dcsji:n and responsibilities asso- 
ciated with dilTci-cnt curricular apin*oaches. The final 
question to be addressed coijt-<M-Jis Lho variability of the 
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curricula. Tills tUiscrlptor .is clioscn in tlic bolic.f thtit 
it is iinportanL to know the stability and variation to be 
found in IndiA'Jdual curricula]* trcatiucnts. Attention to 
the variability of instructional programs can provide an 
indication of tlie consistency of ins tructionai trcatincnt, 
a variable which could he quite important from the point 
of view of the irroi'.ram evaluator who is Interested in tlie 
stability oi- Instructional treatments. If a curriculum 
does not prcscjit a consistent instructional treatment, it 
may be difficult to associate curricular elements with 
tlieir cfJ'cct on tlio child. 

The c|ucsti.on oJ.' variability is approached from 
three per S[^ec t i ves , chanf;cs in: (1) Instructional Activi- 
ties; (2) I'ime II t i 1 i ::a t ion ; and (3) Instructional (ii'oujnjn; . 

1 .1.4,1 fust] - u ct ional Ac t i.vi ties 

As has been noted earlier, ins true t i ona ] activities 
refer to the t a s k - ac t i vi t i es which arc thou^iht to sustain 
and facilitate the child's learnini.:. In aiJ curricula 
there Is some theoretical change in these activities as 
children progress, for example, from book to book or from 
task to task, l-o r the puri>oses oJ: tliis typolog.y, it is 
assumed that an activity cliantje is defined by a ciuaiitativc 
change in the majuier in which a subject is t}-eateJ, and 
does not merely refer to changes in activit\- rate which 
result from more or less oJ' "tlie same." IJsinr. this 
distinction, teaching, i-cadin;*. througli the mctliods of scat- 
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work, Clash cards and roc .i. t:.a t i on would demonstrate activity 
chan,;c, but the transition .i;rom one sort of reading nuiteriai 
to another sort would not sliow clianKO. Man:i pulative -explor- 
atory activities would be considered to change if the type 
or activity chanj;cs, for example rrom drawing, to sorting 
tasks, to buildin;., projects. More and more complete buildini: 
projects attempted by the same child would not constitute 
activity Chan,.,.. Chanyes are considered from the perspective 
of the individual child involved in the instructional inter- 
action, and aithou.J, different groups within tlie same class 
"'ay be eni^aoed in different activities, these activities are 
not considered to change unless they change from the perspec- 
tive of the individual child involved in the activity. 

Activity clianges, like tlie otlier elements of change 
considered within this program descriptor, are subdivided by 
temporal categories. The categories utilized in the Program 
lilcment Typology are noted below. Tliey proceed in a stairstep 
fashion. "Change daily" refers to changes within the period 
of a day. "CiKinge weekly" encompasses changes whicli occur 
every two to seven days. "Change monthly" encompasses the 
period from eig],t days to a month. "Change yearly" indicates 
tlie period from one montli ami a day to a year. 

1.1. '1.1 instructioiial Activities 
1 • 1 . 4 . 1 . 1 Cliange Dai ly 
1 • i . . 1 . 2 Clui-nge IVoekly 
"1 • I . ■! - 1 . 7> Cliang.c M ^ntlrly 
J • -1 • • 1 . •! Cliange Yearly 
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J. 1.4.1.5 No Consistent Pattern 
1 . 1. . -I , I . 6 Do NoL L'liani'e 

J . l.'l . 2 TJ iiie Ucil.i.r.n t: ion 

Tlie second area in v/hi.cli curiicuiar cliange can 
a r fee I the nature of the clii. Kl's learn ini; cxi)erlcncc is 
tlirouiih llie i)attcTn of time utilization. The concept of 
time ut il i::a t i on lia s beeji exjUa ined ea r 1 iei' and pa r t i - 
tioned into tlie catcj-^or ioL^ of diffuse and cojicentrated 
time use. Varial)ility in time utilization refers to how 
much cJiange occurs in the selectJ on of iho Lime use 
catei^or ie:^ , l-or exai!ii)le , a cur j' i.culuiii mi[;ht alternate on 
a daily basis hotweoii concenf j-ated to sul)Jccl'. area. - kI 
various non - s iiec i f ic ins l rue I ior.a .1 activities. A no t lie r 
curricular ajijiroacli iiiijjit devo*:e several months or a year 
to encoura i.;.i ni.i childi'en lo "];:e:^s arourid" and to l;)Ccojiie 
famiJiar witli instructional activities and pos s il) i 1 J t i es , 
and then bci'Jji to conccjitrate on tlie develoi)]nent of ce'rtaJji 
specific skills. Other variations in time utilization can 
be readily .i i;un.'. .i. ned . To conclude this discussion, the 
temporal variations in time utilization indicated by tlie 
Proj;ram Jilcment Ty{^oloi;y are presented below. 

J . 1 , 4 . 2 Time Ut i I i zat i oa 

1.1.4.2.1 Changes Daily 

1.1.4.2.2 Changes Weekly 
1.1.4.2. ."S Chany.cs Monthly 
1.. .1 . 4 . 2. 4 C;hani-.es Yearly 
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I. .1,4.. 2.5 No Consistent. Pattern 
.1 . 1 . '1 . 2 . () Docs Nor t:hani',c 

-L^.^ ' ' Ins t rue t.i on a 1 (;ro u|)J 

Jn ccMis i JcM-al. i on of the potCMitiaL curricu.Iar 
variations which can readily occur witliln the cxistin^^ 
curr j.culuiii , attention must also be l-ocuscd on tlie area of in 
structiojial j',rouiJino. If tl\e pattern of instructional 
groupini; chani^es, the experience of tl\e individual cliildren 
witlriii these [iroui^s will chani^e as will the con.sistency of 
the instructional t I'eatiiient . Different patteriis of yroupini^ 
may serve difL'ereiit i ns true t iona] jnirposes. for example, 
largo r.rouj) activiti.es may familiarise chiidren with 
different aspects of the curricula and the behaviors which 
are expected, Latei', small nrouj) or ijidividual instruction 
may \ ale the jiiace of larjje yroup presentations. Groupiiii» 
practices may chani^e each day accordin^^ to tlie subject 
matter which is under cojis iderat ion . Conversely, once 
work groups are as.seiiibled , they may be encouraged to stay 
the same so that g.roup cohesiveness and patterns of coop- 
eration can be established. 

Once more, the categories which indicate various 
rates of change in instructional grouping practices, as 
they appear .in the Program hloiient Tyjiology, are presented 
below . 

t . 1 . -i . J 1 ns true t iona I C roup ijij; 

L.J. '1 . :■). 1 Chajig.es Dai ly 
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1. l.^l.;^.2 Chajii^es Week J y 

J»l»-I»;?..^ iMumjJics Monthly 

I ♦ 1 ♦ 4 ♦ 3 . .| Clian^os Year l.y 

I ♦1.4. 5. S No Cons Ls ten t I^cittcrn 

i . .1 . 4 . . 6 Does Not L'liaii\;c 

Pr oi;ram l)e scri j)ior : I > L > f) N o Inst ruct ional lilomont 

There Is little which needs to he said about this 
descriptor. Its function is to indicate that an interven- 
tion a])proach does jiot coJU'.ain an insti'uctional element 
directed tow.'ird cIiildi'LMK I'ror, rams , for example, for 
which the primary focus is tliat of parent education and 
organirat i on mi i^ht. not cojita in, an instructional element 
directed t uwa rd c h i J d ren . 

Tins concludes the survey of instructional elements 
directed toward childi'eii in the Program Hlement Typology. 
We now turn to :i cojis ider at ioji. of the service element 
directed to\'.'ai'd tliis same j)opulation. 

Serv ice Program i; I cmei_^_ 

All I'Ollow Througli prograiii cii)proaches ]:>rovide 
children with medical, dental, psychological as well as 
health and nutritional services. This service element is 
not tlie subject of planned variation by the program sponsors. 
Variations whicli lIo exist in the actual service delivery 
projirams aj*e idiosyncratic aiul related more to scliooL 
district i^olicy, o rj'.an i ::a t i on and resources than tlie desires 
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of tlic si>onsors. Because variations in tlic service ele- 
ment of I'ollow Throiu;h do not result from differences in 
sponsor approaclies, tlie Proi;ram l-leiiicnt Typolot;y ^"^'-^^ not 
atteiiijited to identify the variations i)ossiI)lc in tlic 
construction of these service elements, altliouyh sucli an 
expansion of tlie Pronj-am liJement Typoloj^y is certainly 
possible. Ill the next section of this jniper, the intent 
of tlie various comporient s of the service element of tlie 
I'ollow Tlirough Planned Variation P.xiDeriment are briefly 
noted. Since tlie treatment of tliese program descriptors 
is cursory, the i-elevant sections of the Program Element 
Typology will not ai)]^ear after each program descriptor, 
but instead v/iil ajjpear at the end of this section. 

Program D escriptors: 1.2.1 Medical; i.2.2 Dental 

Medical and dental service delivery programs are 
provided for all childreiv in follow Through and consist of 
at the least, an examination and subsequent referral oi 
treatment for any medical or deii:. il jn^oblems. Appropriate 
follow-up care is also provided and. often continues beyond 
tlie child's actual j)articipa tion in I'ollow Through. 

Program Des criplo.i- : ] . 2 . 3 l\s vclioloiyica 1 

There are two ways psychological services are util- 
ized in the I'ollow 'I'hrough program apjn'oaches . I'Lrst, 
psychologists focus on tJie ijreventioii of psychological 
problems by adrisin.p. the instructional jjersoiincJ and [larent 
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and .surges t iilic iiiip.lcmciitation o f sound iiicMital health 
practices. Tl\c second concern oC the p.sycholofjis t s is the 
treatment of chiltlrcji v;l\o manilest ejiiotional disorders. 
The major tlirust of the l-ollow Tliroui'Ji ps yclioloy ica 1 
services is jn-evcMitivc, and atteiiipts are made witlri.i; the 
various j^i'oj^raiii apjn'oaclies to ensure the development and 
maintenance o f an ins tructiojial environment conducive to 
psycliologica 1 iirowth and inaLuration as wel] as cognitive 
learning . 

l^rogram Descr i i ^tor : 3.2.4 IJcalth and Nutritio;.. 

Tliero are two basic elements to tl\e healtli and 
nutrition coiitjionent of the l-ollow Tlirougli program. IMrst, 
educational. jMOP.rams are estahlislied to te:ich tlie cliild 
good nutritional and hcaltli j-iracticcs. Secondly, the 
1-ollov/ Throui'.h program provides luncli, sjiacks, and v;hen 
needed, breakfast and suiJi:)er. These liealtli and nutritional 
components v;ork togetlier to educate the cliild about appro- 
priate eating habits and to ])rovide tlie chiJd with a 
iK . anced mea 1 . 

Program Descr i ptor : 1 .2.5 >lo Service l-lemcnt 

Tills |vro';] :im descrip tor does not ap|)ly to any oi" 
the curi-ent l-ollow^ Tlirough prograjii apjiroachos, but has been 
included in the I'rog i*am ;:iejiien t Tyi:)ology to provide a 
descriptive catei',oi\v for insi ructioiuil int crve?iri ons wliich 
do not also .focus on the delivery of servivt-.-. For the 
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purposes o.f charac terizini', the current I'ollow Through 
Program ai)[Droac hes , however, this is not a functional 
catoj;ory . 

To suiiiPiar i ::o the various comjioncnts which make up 
the service elejiiCMU: of .intervention projn\'uns .rocused on 
children, Lhu re Levant portion of the rro^^raiii lileiiient 
Typoloi;y is presented below. 

1.2 Service I-.leiiient 

1.2.1 Medical 

1.2.1.1 Hxaiiiination and Jieferral or Treatment 

1.2.2 Dental 

1.2.2.1 Iixamination and Referral or Treatment 

1.2.3 l\s)-choloiiical 

1.2.5.1 Preventive : Adv ise instructional 
J^ersonnel 

1.2.5.2 Hxaiuiiia t ion and Referral or Treatment 

1.2.5.5 Preventive as v/ell as hxaminat ion and 
Referral or I'rea tment 

1 . 2 . -J Health and i\utrition 

L . 2 . ^1 . 1 liducat ional Program 

1.2.4.2 Meal Prog ram 

1 . 2 . '1 . 5 liducational and Meal Program 
1,2.5 No Service filement 

Th i s completes the di scuss j on of the potenti al 
variations in the instructional and service elements of the 
J'ollow 'I'hrouiih IMaiuied Vari.af jon Jixpcriment which ai-e 
di. rected town i*d children. A:; has heen noted earlier, 
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children arc only one i^opulaU.on affect cd by tlic I'ollow 
Throut\h Intervention, and the populations of Instructors 
and Parents remain to be cojisidored. We turn to a cojisid- 
eration of the ways in wlilch various Pollov/ Tlirough 
program approaches affect the training of instructors. 
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Proj'.raiii i;ioincnt Djvectcd 1 ' o w a r d I n s t r uc t o i- s 
It slioulJ be noted tluit tlie current Tollov; Through 
protjram approaches Tocus only on tlie pre -service and in- 
service education of instructors and do not offer addi- 
tional services, since sucli services are generally tlie 
responsibility of Llie individual scliooi district. 

I nstructional J^ro i >ram lilejiient 

Program DescrJ pt:o r : 2.1.1 Overall Orientation 

As with tile instructional element directed toward 
children, the first prot^rnm descrijitor is concerned with 
the overall thrust of the instructional program. Tliree 
different theoretical emphases and tlic combinations have 
been identified. These orientatiojis are: (1) l-ncourage- 
ment of Individual Personal J)evelopiiient ; (2) J-amiliarizat j on 
with tlie PhilosojDhy and Principles of the Sponsor; and 
(5) Interjiali zat ion of Hehaviorally Specified Responses to 
Ijist ructional Contingencies. We will examine tliese orienta- 
tions in turn. 

The [>os i t ion of some sponsors concerjiing staff 
training is that the individual teacher Jiiust be given aid 
in the support in tlie develojnnent of their own unique in- 
structional style and method. GivcJi this oriejita t i on , the 
purpose of |)j-e - se rv i ce- and .in-service traijring i> the 

encouragemen t o f i ndivJ dual i^ersonal d o ve 1 o jnii e n t . f n the 

words of ojic sjujiisoi-, the task is "to oxtcjid'' the capabil- 
ities of the individual instructors. This goal, since it 
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is i)erson- si:)ccir.i.c, cannot bo achieved llirough training in 
instruct Loiia 1 mctiiOds or by frcatini; uniforfii bcluivioral or 
tl^eorctical exjicctations , but instead, relics on the growth 
wliich results rroiii the sharing of perceptions and ideas in 
a non- threat en ing interpersonal enviroiunent . 'Diis or lent a - 
tion concejit ra tes on develoi)ing individuals ratlier than 
implementing curricula . 

A second api)roacl\ focuses less on the facilitation 
of the personal i^roivth of tl\e instructor and more on tlic 
introduction and cxirlanation of the theoretical approacli 
of the curriculum. This apjn'oach to instruction stresses 
famii iariza t ioii with the i losop]\y and principles of the 
sponsor , wiiich ai-e reflected i.n tlie cui'ricular design . 
Instiaictors are presented with the ideas which sliape the 
curricular ai^proacli and encouraged to learn to "think like 
the sponsor," i'liis orientation stresses the understanding 
of the central principles of the curricular approach so 
that instructors can make appro]Driate instructional deci- 
sions based on this solid understanding. 

It is interesting to note that this approach stands 
midway betv;ccn the first instructional orientation wliich 
focuses on jicrsonal development and tlie next approach which 
focuses on the production of si)ocified instructional 
responses . The "faiiii liar i nation" ai^proach seems to comb j ne 
structure and autonomy in that it leaves the choice of tlie 
immediately appro{)rLate instructional actions up to tlie 
instructor, wMi i 1 e making it clear that a[)j)rop7-i a t e in- 
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structioiinl behavior must l)c based ui)on tlic principles of 
.the sponsor curricula . 

The third orientation stresses tlie i ntei'na.lisation 
of bchaviorall y spe cified z'es pons es to instructional co n - 
t in,i^,cncics . This is a i)ra(;inatic approach wlrich puts the 
cmiDhasis on a [)|) roj)r ia te act.ion rather than the comprehen- 
sion of some t imes comjrlex theory . Ai:)i:)ropr ia te iiis t rue t i 0]i:il 
technique is sjiccified in behavioral terms ratlier than 
theoretical ones. As a result, the oi)portunity for in- 
structors to make au tonomous dec is ions would appear to be 
reduced. llowevcr, the duratiuji of training needed to bring 
the naive instructor up to the perforihance level expected 
by the sponsor is considerabiy less, and thus this approach 
can be imi:)lemenVed rapidly with consistent performance by 
the iiistructoi'. 

To recajiitrJate these distinctions, the relevant 
|)ortion of ti c rroi;raiii lileiiient Typoioi^y a]:)pears IdcIow. 

2.1.1 OveraJI Or i c-jitat i on 

2,1 . l.l lincoura t;eiiieji t of Individual Personal 
Developjiicji t 

2.1.1.2 Fami J iari:;at ion with the Pliilosopliy and 
Pr inc ijvles of the Si)onsor 

2.1.1.3 1 ntorjial i::ation of Hehaviorally Si:)ecified 
Pes pons es to Instructional Cojit iiigenc ies 

2 . I . J . 1 lincoura^^emen t of I jkI i vidual Personal 

l)e vc lo[)iiieji t and !-ai:ii 1 iar i ::at ioji w i t h the 
Ph i losophy and Princ i p les of the SjMinsor 

2.1..I.S l-aiiiiliar i zatioji with the Philosophy and 

Princ i|:)l«/s o f the Spojisor aiul I nternal i::a - 
I. i OJ] of r.L-iiavi oral ly Specified Responses 
I u I IIS true t iona 1 (Jon t iiii' enc i es 
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Pro^^ram Descriptor: 2.1,2 Means of livaluation 

■ Ivc turn now to a cons.Ldcrat loJi of the arrangements 
utilir^ed by dirferent curricular approaclies to train in- 
structors. I'our general methods of instruction Iiave been 
identified after a cojis idcra tion of the various i)roi;rajii 
a|)proachcs of the l-ollow Throiu^h Planned Variatioji experi- 
ment. Tlicse means of instruction are: (1) Demonstration 
Classroom; (2j Sponsor Observation IJsiny Ol^servation 
Schedule and J-cedhack of Results; (5) Informal Sponsor 
Observation and Advising; and (4) Ih'escntation of Tlieory 
or Teacbiny Methods. 

Tlie first way in which tlie training of Follow 
Throui^Ii instructors occurs is throup.h the participation in 
or observation of a demons t I'at i on classroom . A functioning 
classroom which jn'ovides a model, of wliat should occur in 
the teaclier's own classroom affords readily accessible 
information concerning tlie proper tecluiiciues of curricular 
implenicnta t ion . Such a method of training is convcjiient 
and allows the direct involvement of instructors in an 
es tab lis bed ins t I'uc t iona 1 cuv'i ronmen t . 

A second approach to inst7*uctLon involves s})onsor 
observation using an observation schedule and feedback of 
tlie results . An observation sclicdule is an observational 
device whicli ailows an observer to determine wliethcr the 
activities observed witliin an instructional situation 
correspond to the activities expected by tlie sponsor in 
the same situation. Discrepancies between t]ie actual 
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observed belia v i oi-r> and tlie expectations of the curricular 
model are tlieJi presented, or "fed back," to the instructor. 
-This iirrorinat i on i^iides the instructor in the improvement 
of ins t ruct.i oiia J interaction, aj\d reconiurcs instructional 
successes as well as inadequacies. It sliould be noted 
that Kith tills method oT instruction as well as with 
the demonstration classrooju -- the instructional model must 
be we 11 -enough si)ecif ied by the s]:)onsor so tl\a t decisiojis 
can be made reiiarding congruence or discrepancy with that 
model. A parlicular s|)onsor must be able to determine that 
a specific classroom is f unc t ionijij; or Jiot functioning as 
expected. 1-rom this operationalizatiou of the instructional 
model, an a iMiro)) r i a i e observatioji instrument can be 
cons t rue ted . 

I'hc thi. rd means of i Jis t rue t ioj\ , informal si^Oiisor 
observation and advMsinH , is similar to tlie last method, 
only it relies less on the ojicrational spcci f icatioji of a 
curricular model a" ore on the judgment of the sponsor's 
represeritat i vcs v:\)o direct the trainijig of i j\s tructors . 
Siiice the correct i liipl emcjit at ion of some instructional 
models depends on ihe judicious aj)|) 1 icat ion of specific 
theoretical principles, and since tliere arc generally 
different uiiys to ai^ijly the same ]:)rij\ciple witlrin aji in- - 
structional sJlaiation, a less strict method of observation 
is utilized by some program approaches to train instructors. 
Informal observation ajid advisijig gives more autojioiiiy to 
trainers anc: i ns t laic t(M's and may i-esult in classrooms 
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v;l\icli have a Jess imiforiM appcarajicc than those wliicli 
optimally resull from the more structured observational 
iiietliod. Tliis leeway for individuality can l)e seen as aii 
allowance for creative autonojiiy or as the creation of a 
sloppy instructional treatment depending upon the values 
ascr.ihcd to autonomy and iu\i forDiity . 

Tlie final means of instruction, the presentation / 
explanation of th eory or teachin g ; methods , is utilized, 
to some dcj;rcc , by a 1 1 of tlic various program ajiproaclies . 
Just as "chalk taJk" is a staple of athletic training, the 
lecture/demonstration is generally part of tlie S])Onsor's 
introduction to a spcci fic curricular approacli. Different 
sponsors wi.ll rel)' upon this didactix presentation in 
different ways. Some training sessions may ivresent infor- 
mation, some ;iia\- answer epics t ions and some may utilize 
this method to ort^.anize a more complex training effort. 

These va ri ous means of i ns t ruct ion can he combined , 
and most sj-ionsoi-s utilize a variety o f ins t rue t i ona 1 
methods. It should l)e reiterated that these metliods can 
be applied to the training of ci.ther home-loased or scliool- 
iDased ins true tors . 

To recapitulate, as well as to suggest tlie various 
combinations of methods which can be profitably combined, 
the j'elevant section of the I'rogram lilement Typology is 
cxce rpted be 1 ow. 

2.1.2 Means of Instruct i '..^n 

2.1.2.1 Demons tra t i on Class room 
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2.1.2.2 Sponsor Obsorvatioii Usiny Observation 
Schedule anJ Peedhack of' Results 

2.1.2.3 informal Sponsor Observation and Advising 

2.1.2.4 l^resentat ion of Theory or Teachint^ 
Methods 

2 . J . 2 . f) Deiiions tra t j on CJassrooiii + Sponsor Obser- 
vaLion IJsini; Obsoj-vation Scliedulc and 
1-ccdback of Results 

2.1.2.6 Demons tra t ion C] ass room + Informal 
Sponsor Observation and Advising 

2.1.2.7 Demonstration Classroom + Ih^esentat ion 
of Theory or Teaching Metliods 

2.1. 2. 5 Sponsor Observation Using Observation 
Schedule and l-eed])ack of Results + Pre- 
sentation of Tlicory or Teaching 
Methods 

2.1.2.9 In formal Si)onsor Observation and Advising 
+ Presentation of Tlieory or Teaching 
Metliods 

2.1.2.10 Demonstration Classroom + Sponsor Ob- 
servation Using Observation Schedule and 
l-eedback of Results + Presentation of 
Theory or Teaching Methods 

2.1.2.11 Demons tra t ion Classroom + Informal 
Sponsor Observation and Advising + Pre- 
sentation of Theory or Teaching Methods 



Program Descri pto r : 2>1.5 Ivesponsibil ity for Planning 
and l-'acili ta ting J ns truction 

The res pons il)i li ty for the planning and directing 

of training even ts is allocated differently in various 

curricular approaches. This program descriptor accounts 

for this va ria t i on by cons id or ing three ways in w]\ ich this 

res|)ons ib i I i ty ca n be d i s t r i huted . Pv Lma j*y respons i b ili ty 

for training may l)e given l.u: (1) t]\e Sponsor; (2) the 
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Instructors; or (.5) siuirccl by flic Sponsor and Instructors. 

When training is planned and directed by tlic sponsor , 
then it is the sponsor (or sj^onsor's i-oin-csonta tivcs) who 
decides what will take place within tlie training sessions 
and Iiow.tlie sessions will be conducted. 

Conversely, when this responsibility is allocated 
to the instruct ors , this group is responsible for planning 
the traininj; agcniia and directing tlie training sessions. 

in between tliese extremes , the responsibility for 
the content and the direction of training sessions may be 
distributed l:etwecn the S]:)onsor and tlie instructors . The 
insti-uctors miglit, for examj^le, define the issues wliich 
need the technical expertise of tlie sjDonsor's staff. 
Anothei- appr"oach would encourage the instructors to share 
their insight and skills duj-iiig one part of the training 
as well as to retiuire instructors to participate in later 
training sessions directed by tlic sj:)onsor's representatives. 
Other combinatory approaches could be readily imagined. 

To suiiimarir.e , the relevant j^ortion of tlie I^'ograin 
lileinent Typolor.y is presented below. 

2.1.5 Ivesi^ons jbil.i ty for Planning and I-acili tating 

1 lis t r uc t i on o f Instructors 

2.1.3.1 Sponsor 

2 . L . .'S . 2 Lns true tors 

2.1.3.3 Spojisor and Instructors 
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Prot ^ram DcscrijUor: 2,1.4 l-o rma Live J:valuation 

The bcIlav^i.or aiul competencies of instructors, like 
t)iose of the children they teacli, is often a focus for 
evaluation. Dolh instructors and in'OLii'am sponsors want to 
know "how the LnstrucLor is doinn." Such information can 
allcvia.te some of the confusion and uncertainties of the 
instructor as well as provide tlie curriculum desit^ner with 
information concernini; the implementation of tlie 
curriculum. This question of formative evaluation can be 
approached throui^h the means of: (1) Self -Jivaluation, 
and (2) Jivaluatioii by Others. Tliere are various distinc- 
tions which can ho applied to these overall evaluative 
stances. These distinctions will be discussed below. 

In insLructional ap])roac]ies wlrich employ self- 
cvaluation , the responsibility for the assessment of the 
instructor's performance lies with tl^e individual instructor. 
A curriculum which empliasizes self - cvaluat ion generally 
assumes that the instructor is the best person to evaluate 
the instr .ct ionai interaction. The curriculum may furtlier 
assume that evalua Lions by others are more threatening 
tlian self -evaluations , and Lhat since self -evaluation will 
evoke less de f ens i veness on the part of the instructor, it 
more readily Jeads Lo beliavioral change and instructional 
improveiiieiit . 

Self -ev:i luation may occur in two ways. Tlie first 
approach rcJics on the instructor's naturalistic impressions 
of "liow tilings are going." 'i he ijituitions and feelings of 
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the .iustrucLor provide the dal:a reyardliiii the success of 
tJie iustnictiojial proijram. c:riteria of success are not 
defined in advance hy the sponsor, but are generated as a 
result of tlic ins ti-uct iona 1 process by tlie individual 
instructor. 

Tlie second approacli to self - evaluat ion relies on 
the instructor to make the actual assessment of performance, 
but supplies the instructor with criteria wliicli make 
exi)licit the sponsor ^s conception of successful instruction. 

It should be noted tliat anv iiietlibd of formative 
evaluation is susceptdble to the biases and mispercept ions 
of the evaluator. Instructors v;ho are cliarged with eval- 
uatiiii^ theii- own instructional performance may unwittingly 
perceive the instructional interaction differently than 
it would be perceived by an outside observer. If a 
sponsor assumes that self -perceptions are biased and 
generally inaccurate, tlien self -evaluation may not be in- 
cluded as part of tlie process of formative evaluation. Bias 
and inaccuracies, however, may result from tlie observations 
of oLhers as well as Ti-om self -evaluations . J3ecause errors 
in evaluation may come from any source, the choice of an 
evaluative stance is generally determined l)y tlie sponsor's 
assuiii()t ions concerning Lhe cva iuat 1 ve method tliouglit to 
provide the insl. I'uctor w.ith tlie iiiosL useful understanding 
of ins true tiona] successes and failures and considered to 
lead most dirccLly to the sui^sequenl: remediation of in- 
structional failui-es. WheLJier the evaluative agent is tlie 
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instructor or an outside oI)scrvcr, the primary goal of 
formative evaluation is always diagnosis and remediation 
of instructional deficiencies . 

Tl\e second evaluativo stance incorporates 
evaluation b)' .individuals other Lhan tlie instruct .: r . T\v o 
broad grou]:)S of individuals may be cliarged \vlt)> tliis 
respO"nsibil i ty , the sponvSor's representatives and tl\e 
instructor's j:)eers. Advantages have been suggested for 
bo til a])proac iies . Tlic sponsor ' s re pros entat ivcs may be 
most Tamiliar with, the approjn'iate opcrationalization of 
the curricula r design and orientation, but the feedback and 
advice from these individuals may not liave as much impact 
on tlie behavior of instructors as would the eciuavalent 
advice coming from an instructor's peers. Conversely, 
evaluation by tlie sponsor's representatives may ]yc less 
tlirea tening to the individual instructor tlian would peer 
evaluation prince tlie instructor is not in daily contact 
witli the spo!)sor's represejitat ive . Sucli evaluation might 
also be more higlily respected since it comes froiu an 
authoritative source . 

Wliomcver is ch.osen to serve as an external evalua - 
tor - - and some curr icular approaches enlist botli peers 
and s[)onsor's rei)resentatives -- an eciually i]n]")or tan L 
question coricerns the criteria on which instructors will 
be judged. Two cr.i. teria of success arc em])loyed in the 
Poliow Throu\;h ])i-ogram a])])]*cjaclies . i-irst, the exj)ccted 
behaviors of an insti'uctor may ho si)ecified ij\ adA'^ance and 
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the iji.s r. ruct i oiKi 1. jm^^cuss mkiv Ik- observed to see if they 
occur. Tliis process of observat a)' employ a structured 

observation schedule, or it may upon tlie knowledge 

and experience of tiie observer to determine appropriate 
i jis true Lioiia ] interaction. The second approacli does not 
concentrate un the beliaviors of tlie ins true tor , but focuses 
instead on the jn'ogress of tlie cliiidren in specified aca- 
demic areas. If cliiidren progress as expected, tlien the 
instructor may be assuiiied to be doing an adequate job. 
A combinatioji of these two approaches might utilize the 
assessment ol^ cliiidren^ s progress for the primary evaluation 
of the adequacy of an instructor, and then use directed 
observation to determiu; wliat could be improved. Other 
combinations of the two methods of cvaJuation are certainly 
possible . 

To recai)itulate this treatment of formative evalua- 
tion , the relevant port ions o f tlie Program Hlement l'y])ology 
appear below . 

2.1.4 i'ormat 1 ve I'.va luat i on 

2.1.4.1 Self - l-ival ua t i on 

2.1.4.1.1 Based on Instructor's Percep- 
tions of Class room 1 nt erac t ioji 

2.1.4.1.2 Bas cd on Implement at ion Cr i tor i a 

2.1.4.1.3 No So; f-l:valuat ion 

2.1.4.2 llvaluatloji by Others 

2 . K 4 . 2 . J livalua tor s 

2.1.4,2.1.1 Sponsor (or S|)on- 

sor ' s Representative) 
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2 . ] . ^) . 2 . 1 . 5 Sponsor and Peer 
Instructors 

2.1.4.2.3.4 No Evaluation by 
Otliers 

2 . ] . 4 . 2 . 2 Means oi.' Jivaluation 

2.1.4.2. 2.. 1 Directed Observntion 

2.1.4.2.2.2 y\ssessment of 

Clrildren ' s Progress 

2.1.4.2.2.5 Directed Observat ion 
and Assessment of 
Children * s l^rogrcss 



Program Descriptor: 2.1.5 No Instructional lileinent 

Til is pro/' ram descriptor denotes tlui t a program 
apjn'oach docs not contain an ijis true t ional element directed 
toward tlic ])opulotjon of instructors. 



; .lis completes the treatment of the potential 
variations wliicli cliarac terize the instructional interven- 
tions directed toward instructors witliin the family of 
Follow Throur'Ji proi^ram approaclies. We liavc now dealt witli 
the parts of these ])ro«;ram approaclies whicli involve 
children :ind instructors. To complete this examination 
of tlie varJcty of l*ollow Tlirougli program api)roaclies , we 
turn to a consideration of how these programs can affect 
tlie parents of cliiJdrcn ijivolvcd in follow Througli. 
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li' ieiiienfs D L rcctcd 'rpward l^arcnts 
All roIloK Tlirough prov^;raiii approaclics cncouraye tlie 
par t icii)a t loii of jKircjits in iconic manner. Tliis section of 
t:lie Proyr^iiii hloiiiunt TypolojiV emjUoys three ]iroyraiii 
descriptors to derine tliree liiajor axes of parental involve- 
ment : ( J ) 1 ns f rue t i onal ; (2) Unsalaried Fa r t i c ipa t ion ; 
and (5) limj)! o\-iiient . Most !'ollow Throuyli program approaches 
include a combination of t!:ose elements in tlieir overall 
effort to J.nvo I ve j^a ren t s . 

I ns t rue ti onal Prog ram !■ lenie nt 

Program Desci- i ] )tor: 3.1.1 Primary I-ocus 

Many of the instructional programs directed toward 
jKironts, l)ccaLisc they :ire not the product of a particular 
sponsor's curricular design, do not show the uniforjui'ty 
found in other instructional elements. Some parent"- educa- 
tion programs, It is true, are the direct product i.'r inos c 
iin|)artant eiiijiiiasis of a sponsor *s curriculum. But tl'icse 
are in the miuority, Por most 1-ollow Through proi^-^aMi 
a|)|')roac]ies , prn oiit education Is left uj) to the Follov/ 
Through |^ri)p.raiii scaff at the hitervejit i on site. .Such 
overall autoiioiii)- argues against Lreatinent of |")arental in- 
struction :i..s a ujiifor:ii curricular ap])roach, and suggests 
the Lnutilily of a detailed treatment of this instructional 
e lenient . A mure use ful approach is thought to result from 
attention Lo the |)riiiiary focus ol the instructional effort 
ratlier than the desig.n of tliat effort, and this is the 
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a])proach of the Proj^rajii IjlcnicuL Typology. 

I'Oiir Toci of i^arcntal instruccion luivc been ideiiti- 
Tied from exaiiiiiia I: loji of current I'ollow Through prui^rani 
ajiproaches: (I) Concentration on the Parent-Child 
Interaction; (2) J-amJ 1 iar izat ion with the riiilosophy and 
Princii)ic.s ol' the Curr icuiuiii;, (5) Concentration on Social 
Chany,c and Coiiiinunity Action Ski.ll,s; and (4) Concentration 
on Princijvles of IU.ult;e t i ng , Nutrition and Health Care. 

Pa rent educ a L i on efforts wliich show a c oncentration 
on tlie ]:)arc nt child i nteracti on arc cognizant of the great 
l-iotential L'or children's learning which exists in the home. 
Children can spend a great deal of time after the school 
day and during rlie summer wiih a juirejit , and iL is the aim 
of such an educational focus to make this infraction time 
espccia] ly' prof i table for t!ic develoiniicnt of -.no child. 
In some iu*og^'cu)i ai:)proaches , parent -child interaction is 
considered more important in the child ^s intellectual 
development than the child's ex|:)erience at school. In 
otlicr i)rogram apj^roaches , iDurent-chJ Id interaction is 
tP.oug^t to comiijcmen t the child's learning within tlie 
schoo"^ s itua t i o;; . 

A sec'^iid juiriiose of tlic parent education component 
of a !-cllow Through j^rogram ap])roach may he tlie f ami liar i z a - 
tion with the ph i losophy and princi]:)les of Lhe si^onsor's 
cur r Lcul utii . This introduction to curricular design helps 
to ex|)lain the reasoning behind the child's school activities 
and the specific goals of the program a]:)proach. 
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A thiixl t\*i)C of p:irLM\L education cLM'ort shoi\\s a 
concent: ra t i oj i on social chai \\] o and community action skills . 
This j)roi;r'Mn api)i'oach locates tlie necessary locus of chani',e 
not in the school o r the home , hut wi thi n t he community , 
Parents a re taujiht how to or L;an i ze themselves to make 
their collective voice known wi tliin tlie loc al fjoverninent . 
This ai)proach is often linked with the community control 
of schools and attempts to encourage parents to take more 
r espons ibi J i ty to undo rs t and and act upon t he issues 
wliich affe-.-t f he i i* lives and the lives of their children. 

iMie fina] focus of parent education efforts sliows 
a concent ration o n the ])rir.ciples of budget Lnc^, nutrition , 
liealth car e, a nd other basic concerns of hoiiie economics . 
Advice is y/iven about meal [^lanniju:, comi)arison shoppinj^, 
first aid, and otJier |)ractical cnncei'ns faced by parents 
in the process of raising clrilvlren. Attention is not 
directly focused on the parentrcliild interaction with this 
ap|)roach, but rather on the skills thought to l)enefit the 
overall envii'onmont of ihe home. 

To suiiiina r L lie the abcve discussioji and to indicate 
the coinbiiia t i ons ol* those foci found in some of the 1-ollow 
Through program approaches, the relevant portion of the 
Program lilemenl. T\-pology is |)resented beJow. 

3.1 ] nst rue t i ona] Pilemenl: 

3 . .1 . 1 P r i ].;a ry I'ocus 

3.1.1.1 Concern i*ation on tlie J\nrent-Child 
' 1 1\ I ui a c I i on 
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3.1. I ...2... I'aiiiil i a r i ::a ti on with Ph:i.]osophy and 

l^rinc.iivlos of i lie Sj^onsor ' s Carr icu J iiiii 

3.1.1.3 ConccMitrati on on Social Cliaiigc and 
Community Action Skills 

3.1.1.4 (Concent ra tj on on l^rinciplcs of Hud[ict- 
iny , Nutr it ion and Ilea It Ii Care 

3.1.1.5 Concentration on the Parent-Clilld In- 
teraction and Social ChantiC and Commu- 
nity Action Skills 

3.1.1.6 Familiarization vvitli tlie Pliilosopliy and 
Principles of tlie Sponsor's Curriculiuii 
and Social Cliange and Community Action 
Skills 



3 . ] ,1,7 Pa mi 1 iar L zati on wi tl) tlic Plii losopliy 

and Princi]^les of tlie Sj)onsor's Curricu- 
Jiua and Princij^les of Budgeting, 



'.u t ri t ion and Jieal tli Care 



3 . 1 . 1 . S Concentr:i Li. on on Social Cliange and 

C o i;ii:n u n t y Action S k ;U 1 s and P r i nc i I'j 1 c s 
oi' liudget.iny, Nutrition and Health Care 



Program :)o.sc r j pt or : 3,1.3 No ■ : \ s t r uc t i on a 1 I- 1 c-i ue n t 

This ])i"oorain descriptor indicates tliat tlie program 
approac!) does not contain an instructional clement directed 
: oward paren t s . 



Parti cipa t ory Proi u'am P.lemeji t (Unsalaried) 

Program Desc7' i j ) to r : 3.2.1 Primary I'ocus 

As i.n the pa s t , Lh :i s jn'Ograin desc r i j')tor doscr i. bes 
the nature of pa r t i c ij)a tory activities available to l-ollow 
Through i)arcjits. Three categories of invo iveiiien t l^ave been 
identified : ( .1 J (kniiinuni ty 0 vv/.i nizat ion and School flovern - 
ance; (2; Instruction; and Lhc combination of (3) Commu- 
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nity Or gain 7.11 L i oil , School GovcriKincc, and Instruction. 

I'aren I • \s'lio,sc unsaUi r icd particii^ation in l-ollow 
Tl\rouj.;Ii is :i. n the area of c o iii m u n i t )^ o r a n J. 3 a t i o n and m c ] \ o o 1 
(;ovcrna ncc arc involved working to bi^ing cliange to tlieir 
neighborhoods and to tlicir scliools. Tyi:)ical volunteer 
activities include organizing, publicizing and liosting 
meetings, attending the meetings of local government, 
observing court sessions, or organizing after-school 
activities. 

Parents who participate in tJie ins true t ion of 
clii Idren work in the c lass room as ass is tan ts to tlie formal 
instructor and aid in tl\e supervision, management and' 
teacliing of the l-oliow Tlirough class. In this wa\', the 
use of jKirents increases tlic instructional attention given 
to c:icli cliild, while the parents learn more about tlie 
h'ol low Through V rograiii aj^jiroach . 

T]\e final tyj^e of volunteer fjarent involvement 
unites tlie two jrrevious aj^proaclies and focuses on communi ty 
ori; iiiizat ion , s cho ol govern a nce a n d instri i c t i on . T o 
5un;ni:irizo tlie above d i s t j.nc t i ons , the relevant portion of 
the Program hMemenL Tyj^ology aj^pears below. 

5.2, Part ic j |)a Lory Plement ''•Jt^s lodj 

5.2.1 Pi* hiia ry i'ocus 

/>.2, J.i Communi L>' Oi;i',ani.:':a tioii ^'na School 
Ciove rnancc 

5,2.1,2 J n s L rue t; i ona. 1 Ass is tant s 

5.2.1,5 Communi l:y Organization and School 

Governance as well as Instructional 
Ass is rants 
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I M^ogra ni Desc r iplor: 5.2.2 No Part.i.c ipa Cory i;icmcnt 

This program descriptor indicates that the inter- 
vention in-ot;raiii api)roach does not contain an unsalaried 
participatory clement for parents in its overall dcsig^^. 
Since alj of the I'ullow Through jn'oyraiu apjn'oaches 
encoura[;e ])arcn t pa r t i c i [Dat ion , this descr i]) t or does not 
a[)ply to I'ol.I.ow Through Intervention Trograms. Program 
ai)proaches can he iinagined, liowever, in which parent 
partici])at ion was not encoura.i;cd . I-or the purposes of 
symmetry, and' to make j)rovision for tills eventuality, tliis 
program dcscrii)tor is included in the Program Plemcnt 
'I'yno log)- . 

Pmploymcn t Progra m lilement 

IM'ogram Desc r i |)t o r : 5.5.1 Pv imai' y P'ocus 

The final tyjvj of im[iact follow Through program 
ajDproaches may have on the j)0])ulation of ])arent:s is througli 
the ]n*ovision of cmj) loyment . J'our categories of parental 
employment have been distinguished after consideration of 
various follow Through program appi*oaches. These employ- 
ment categories J nclude : (1) Instruct ional ; (2) y\dminis- 
trative; (5) School -Community Liaison; and (4) Community 
Organi za t ion . 

I list rue I Lona I e m j:) 1 o y m e n t , like unsalaried instruc- 
tional parti ci[n'it ion , utilizes parents in tlie classroom as 
teachers' aides and instructional assistants. Ad mi n i s t ra - 
t^ive employment is a broad category which includes data 
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collection and other non-instructional duties as well as 
tlie organizational duties generally associated with admin- 
istrative [lositions. 

l.:iii[)lo)wnent in the capaciLy of school -coiiununity 
liaison allows parents to hridge tlie gap between the world 
oJ' the school and the home. Particular respons ibil i. ties 
include the d i. s sciii Lna t i. on of relevant information to each 
groui)-""a]Kl the resolution of inisunders tandiugs and disputes 
which may arise. The c]Kiir:'..in of the 1-ollow Tlirougli Parent 
Advisory Cojnmittee generally is charged witli the respons..- 
bili t\- t( facilitate school -community relatioiis although 
it iJiay be dispersed over several individuals. The filial 
category of parental cmjUoyiiien t does not focus on the 
school functioning, but on comn iun i ty organ i za t ion . The 
responsibilities wIiLch are associated with this position 
have been discussed earlier in tliis section, and generall)* 
i]ivolve organizing the coniiiiun 1 1)* to make its voice lieard 
in matters of school and local governance. 

To recapitulate tlie above distinctions and to 
indicate the co]:i!> inati ons of foci which ai'c found In follow 
Through program ajjproaclies , the relevant |:)orti.on of tlie 
P r o g 1* a m U lenient T >• j:) o ] o g y a p p e a r s b o i o w . 

3 . 3 1 u\*!nen L f lenient 
. .-^ . J Pri ;nary Focus 

3.5.1.1 ] nst rue t iona 1 

3.7. : . . 'r d in j. n i s t r a t i. v e 

3.3.1. :chuo J. -(ioiiimun i t y L ia i son 
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3.5.1. 4 Coiiiniiin i ty Or iiunisatioii 

3.3.1.5 J lis true Lioiuil and Adiiiliiis trat ivc 

3.3.1.6 []is true t ioiial ami School-Coiiuiuini ty 
Liaison 

3.3.1.7 Inst rnc t iona 1 , Admin i st rat ivc and 
School - Coiiuianiity Lia is on 

rrot ; raiu Descri p tor : 3.3.2 No liiiiployiiicnt lilcmcnt 

Alt houi;h t hi s j) roi^rani dcscrip tor does not api:)ly to 
any of the current l-ollovv i'hroui^h program approaclies, it 
is possible to conceive of an in te rvent ion program whicli 
did not inc iudo |)a i-en t al employment , To account for this 
eventuality, and to maintain symmetry, tliis program 
descriptor has been included in the Prograia Jilemeiit 
Tyj:)0 logy. 

This concludes the examination of tlie theoretical 
orientation, sti'ucturc, and impact of the various elements 
whicli make up the 4^ro}.;ram lilenient Typology. In tlie final 
section of this paper, these elements vvill be employed to 
delineate the characteristics of five diverse Follow 
Througji program approaches . 
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III. Till.; PROGRAM liLliMliNT TYPOLOGY: 
HXAMPl.PS OJ- ITS USli 
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The Pro ;; ram I McMn ent T> ^ polo\.^, 
l:xa]ii[vlcs o C Its Use 



Tills .r.i iKil sccLion oT the ]:)apcr ut ilizes the 
Proj^ram liloiiicnt Typoloj^y to closer il.)c rivc diverse l-ollow 
Through [H'or.rani appioaches whleli difj'er In idil.losophy , 
currieular dosij»ii focal impact. 

Since the dimensions of the PrograJii lUement Tyi)olo}5y 
liave been defined in the previous section of tlie pai)er, 
tliis final section will not reiterate the definitions of 
tlie program e.lements and descriptors, but instead will 
illustrate schematically tlie design of eacli prograjii approacli 
tlirou[jh the use of the program descriptors and sub-descriptors. 

The p rot; ram approaciies cliosen for expl icat ion are 
tlic l*ol low i ni; : 



1 . Al-R.AM Pa rm t Implemcn tal ion Approacli , sponsored 
by Associates, inc., 68- 72 East 131st St., 
Harlem, New York 10037; 

2. Beliavior Analysis Approacli, sponsored by the 
l)epai*M;icnt of Human l)eveloi:)men t , University of 
Ka nsa s , haw reiice , Kansas 66044 ; 

3. Co^;ni lively Oriented Curriculum Model, sponsored 
by Llie Jliidi/Scope IJducatlonal Research Foundation, 
600 N. Piver St., Ypsilanti, Michi^^^an 48197; 

4. 1:I)C Open liducation Program, sponsored by tlie 
Jiducati onal Development Center (I:UC) , 55 Chapel 
St. , Newton, Massachusetts 02160; and 

5 . Florida Parent liduca tiona 1 Model , sponsored In* 
The JMoricin iiducationai Research and Development 
Council, [ifiLVersity of l-iorida. College of 
i;dur:i ti on , Cci inesville, P'lor ida 32001'^ 
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■M'RAM Pi. 



:i r 0 M t 1 III] vl 0 111 c n t a t i o n A]^ \) r o a c h 



Child ft) n 

1 . i IrKSt met ioiia ] lilcincMit. 

1.1.5 No 1 as true t i onal IM.oiiicMit 

1 . 2 Scrvieo liluiiicnt: 
1.2. J Mcnlieal 

1.2.1.1 lixaiiiina^ ioa aaJ Referral or 'rrcatiiicnt 
.1.2.2 Denta I 

1.2.2.1 ■ nat ion and Rcfcri-al or Treatment 

1.2.3 r.s)'cholo, 



1.2.^1 Health aijvi Nutrition 

1.2.'].7i I'.duca t iona 1 and Meals Program 

Ins t ruetors 

2 . 1 Ins true t j oii-i 1 ITlement 

2.1.5 No I nstruetional lilojiient 

Parents 

5.1 Ins true t i onal lilement 

5.1.1 Pi* i ma vy l-ocus 

5.1.1.5 Concenti*ation on Soci al Change and 
Communi ty Action Ski 1 Is 

5. 2 Partic ii)atory iilement (Unsalaried) 

5.2.1 I'r iiiiary P'ocus 

5.2.1.1 Communi t\' Organization and Scliool 
Covernaiice 

5. 5 liiiii. loymen t lilement 

5.5.1 Primary I'ocus 

5.5.1.1 Comiiuuilt)' Organization 



1.2.5.: j . 



nation and R e f e i' i' a 1 or T i* e a t m e n t 
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University of Kansas 
Behavior Ana Lysis Approach 

1 Clviidren 

1. 1 Instructional h'lement 

1.1.1 Curricular Orientation 

1.1.1.1 Learning I:in])hasis 
1,1.1.1.2 Performance 

1.1.1.2 Instructional Role 
1.1.1.2,2 Regulated 

1.1.1.3 Locus of Reinforcement 
1.1.1.5.2 Instructors 

1.1.2 Curricular Design 

1.1.2.1 Activities 

1.1.2.1.1 Nature of Activities 

1,1.2.1.1.2 Productive- 
Respons ive 

1.1.2.1.2 Uniformity of Activities 
1,1.2,1.2.2 Identical 

1.1.2.2 Time Utilization 
1.1.2.2.2 Concentrated 

1.1.2.3 Instructional Grouping 

1.1.2.3.1 Variability 

1.1,2.3.1,1 Heterogeneous with 
Regard to: 

1.1.2.3.1.1.1 Age 

1.1.2.3.1.1.2 Sex 

1.1.2.3.1.1.3 Perform- 



ance 
Level 



1,1,2.3.2 Size 

1.1.2.3.2.6 Alone and Small 



Groups 



1.1.3 Curricular Responsibility 
1.1.3.1 l^re- Instructional 



1 . 1 . 3 „ 1 , 1 Generat j on or Specif i cat ion 
of Ins truct ional Materials 

1,1,3,1.1,1 Sponsor 
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1.1. 5.. I. 2 Gcncratioji or Specification 
o f 1 Ji s t rue t iona 1 Activities 

1.1.3.1.2.1 Sponsor 

1.1.3.2 i nstructional 

1.1.3. 2.1 Maintenance oJ: Instructional 
Interact ion 

1.1.3.2.1.1 School-based 
Instructor 

1.1.3.2.2 Activity SelectioJi by: 

1.1.5.2.2.2 Instructors 

1.1.5.3 Post Instructional 

1.1.5.5.1 Tonnative Evaluation by : 
1.1.5.5.1.5 Sponsor 

1.1.5.5.2 Instructional Pi'escript ion by 
1.1.5.5.2.5 Sponsor 

1.1. -1 Ciurricular Variability 

1.1.4.1 Instructional Activities 

1.1.4.1.6 Do Not Change 
1.1. 4 . 2 Time Utilization 

1.1.4.5.6 Does Not Chani;e 
1.1.4.5 Instructional Grouping 

1.1.4.5.5 No Consistent Pattern 
1 . 2 Service lileiiient 

1.2.1 Medical 

1.2.1.1 Hxaminat ion and Referral or Treatment 

1.2.2 Dental 

1.2.2.1 Lixaminat ion and Referral or Treatment 

1.2,5 Psycliol ojjica 1 

1.2.5.5 Preventive as well as Pxaiiiinat ion and 
Referral or Trea tiiient 

1.2.4 Health and Nutrition 

1.2.4.5 Lklucational and Meal Progrcuu 



instructors 

2.1 InstructioJial liJcFiient 

2.1.1 Overa I 1 Or iejita t Ion 

2.1.1.5 Interna 1 i r'.ation of Jiehaviorally Speci- 
fied Responses to I jis true tional 
Continy.encies 
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2.1.2 Me:i ns o C I as true L ion 

2.1.2.10 Demons ti-at ion Classroom + Spon.sov 

Ol)serva t ion Usinj; Observation Sclicdulc 
and I'ecdback of Results + Presentation 
of Theory or Toacliing Methods 

2.1.3 Responsibility for Planning and I-acili tating 
ins true tion 

2.1.3.1 Sponsor 

2.1.4 I-ormative Livaluation 

2.1.4.1 Self -livaluation 

2.1.4.1.3 No Self -hvaluation 

2.1.4.2 livaluation by Others 

2.1.4.2.1 ^valuators 

2.1.4.2.1.1 Si)onsor (or Spon- 
sor ' s Rep res enta - 
t ive) 

2.1.4.2.2 Means of livaluation 

2.1.4.2.2.3 Directed Observa- 
tion and Assess- 
ment of Clrildren^s 



Parents 

3.1 Instructional Jilement 
3.1.1 Prima ry P'ocus 

5.1.1.6 P'amiliarization v/ith the Philosophy and 
Princip J es of tlie Sponsor ' s Curriculum 

Social Cliaiige and Comiiiiuiity Act i on 
Skills 

3. 2 Participatory lilemcnt (Unsalaried) 

3.2.1 Primary I-ocus 

3.2.1.3 Communi ty Organi za tion and Scliool 

Governance as well as Ins true tional 
y\ssista nts 

5 . 3 Limployment Pllement 

3.3.1 Pr iiiiai-y Pocus 

3.3.1.7 Instructional, Administrative and 
School -Community Lia ison 
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llij^li/Scopc Copjiitivcly Oriented 
Curriculum Model 



1 Children 

1.1 Lns tract ioiial lilement 

1.1.1 Curricular Orientation 

1.1.1.1 Learning; J:iiij)luis i s 
1-1.1.1.1 Process 

1.1.1.2 Instructional J\ole 
1.1.1.2.1 Interpretive 

1.1.1.3 J.ocus of Re in Tor cement 

1.1.1.3.S Instructional Activity and 
Peers 

1.1.2 CurriCLilar Design 

1.1.2.1 Activities 

1.1.2.1.1 Nature of Activities 

1.1.2.1.1.1 Manipulative- 
Jixploratory 

1.1.2.1.2 Uniformity of Activities 
1.1.2.1.2.1 Diverse 

1.1.2.2 Time Ut ilizat ion 
1.1.2.2.1 Diffuse 

1.1.2.3 Instructional Grouping 

1.1.2.3.1 Variability 

1.1.2.3.1.1 Jleterogencous v/i tli 
Regard to : 

1.1.2.3.1.1.1 Age 

1.1.2.3.1.1.2 Sex 

1.1.2.3.1.1.3 Develop 
mental 
Level 



1.1.2.5.2 Size 



1.1.2.3.2.8 Small Groups and 
La rge Groups 



1.1.3 Cur r i c u 1 a r Re s p o ji s i b i 1 i ty 
1.1.3.1 !^re~Ins tructional 



1.1.3.1.1 Generation or Specification 
of Inst r u c t i o na 1 Ma t c r i a 1 s 
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.1.1.3.1.1.3 Sponsor and 
Instructors 

1.1.3.1.2 Generation or Specification 
of Instructional Activities 

1.1.5.1.2.2 I ns tructors 

.1.1.3.2 [ns tructional 

I . 1 . 5 . 2 . ] Maintenance of Instructional 
1 nterac t i on 

1.1.5.2.1.1 School-based 
Ij)s tructor 

1.1.3.2.2 Activity Selection by: 

1.1.5.2.2.3 Child and 
Instructors 

1.1. 3 . 3 1^0 St - Instructional 

1.1.3.5.1 J'oniiat ive Evaluation by : 

1.1.3.5.1.4 Child and 

I ns tructors 

1.1.3.3.2 Instructional Prescription by 

1.1.3.3.2.4 Child and 

Instructors 

1'. 1 . 4 Cur ricul a r Variabilit)' 

L . 1 . t . 1 1 n s t rue t .1 o ii a 1 Ac t i v i t i c s 

1-1.4.1.1 Change Daily 
1 . 1. . 4 .2 Tijiie Utilization 

1.1.4.2.5 No Consistent Pattern 
1.1.4.3 Instructional Grouping 
1.1.4.5.] Cliangcs Dai ly 
1.2 Service PI ciiient 

1.2.1 Medical 

J.2.1.1 Pixanii nation and Referral Treatment 

1.2.2 Dental 

1.2.2.1 Plxamination and Referral or Treatment 

1.2.3 l^sycliological 

1.2.3.3 Preventive as well as p;.\aniinat ion and 
Ref crra 1 or Treatmen t 

1.2.4 Health and Nutrition 

1.2.4.3 nducational and Meal Program 
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Instructors 

2 . 1 1 11 s t r ik: t i on a 1 HI ciiicn t 

2.1.1 Overall Orientation 

2.1.1.2 Paiiiiliar Lzation witli tlie Pliilosopliy and 
I'r incip 1 cs o 1* the Sj)onsor 

2.1.2 Means oT Instruction 

2.1.2.9 Informal Observation ami Advisiny + 
Presentation of Theory or Teaching 
Methods 

2.1.3 llesponsihility for Planninj.; and facilitating 
Instruction 

2.1.3.1 Sj^onsor 

2.1.4 I'orina t :i ve livalucition 

2.1.4 ,1 Self -Livaluation 

2.1.4.1.2 Based on Implementation 
Criter i a 

2.1.4.2 livaluation by Others 

2.1.4.2.1 livaluat ion 

2.1.4.2.1.3 S])onsor and Peer 
I list rue tors 

2.1.4.2.2 Moans of hvaluatlon 

2.1.4.2.2.1 Directed 

Observat ion 

Parents 

3 . 1 Ins ti'uc t ioiial lileinent 

3.1.1 Primary I'ocus 

3.1.1.2 ramiliarizat j on with the Philosopliy and 
Principles of tlic Sponsor ' s Curriculum 

3 . 2 Participatory Llement (Unsalaried) 

3.2.1 Primary I-ocus 

3.2.1.3 Community Organ Lzation and School 
Governance as well as Instructional 
Assistants 

5 . 3 limp loyme lit lileinent 

3.3.1 Primary Focus 

3.5.1.7 1 nstructional , Administrative and 
Scliool - Communi ty Liaison 
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line Open nducalion Projiram 

1 Children 

1.1 Instructional Iileiiient 

1.1.1 Curricular Orientation 

1.1.1.1 Learning Ijiinpliasis 
1.1.1.1.1 Process 

1.1.1.2 Instructional Role 
1.1.1.2.1 Interpret ive 

1.1.1.5 Locu,s of Reinforcement 

1.1.1.3.5 Instructional Activity and 
Peers 

1.1.2 Curricular Design 

1 .1.2.1 Activities 

1.1.2.1.1 Nature of Activities 

1.1.2.1.1.1 Manipulative- 
Exploratory 

1.1.2.1.2 Uniformity of Activities 
1.1.2.1.2.1 Diverse 

1.1.2.2 Time Utilization 
1.1.2.2.1 Diffuse 

1.1.2.3 Instructional Crouping 

1.1.2.3.1 Variability 

1.1.2.3.1.1 Heterogeneous in 
Regard to: 

1.1.2.3.1.1.1 Age 

1.1.2.3.1.1.2 Sex 

1. 1.2. 3.1.1.3 Develop- 
mental 
Level 

1.1.2.3.2 Size 

1.1.2.3.2.14 Alone, Small Groups, 
Large Groups, 
lint ire Class 

1.1.3 Curricular Resi:)Onsibi.I ity 

1 . J . 3. 1 Pre -Instructional 

1.1.3.1.1 Genera t ion or Speci f icat ion 
of I ns truct ional Materials 

1.1.3.1.1.2 Instructors 
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1) 4 

1.1.5.1.2 Clcnora ti on or Spec i f lea t ion 
0 r .1 n s t r uc 1 1 ojui 1 Ac l: i v i t i c s 

1 . 1 . 3 . 1 . 2 » 2 Ins true tors 

1.1.3.2 Instructional 

.1 .1.3.2.1 MalJitcnancc of Instructional 
J nt orac t .i on 

1.1.3.2.1.1 School -based 
1 ns true tor 

1.1.3.2.2 Activity Selection by: 
1.1.3.3.2.1 Child 
1.1.3.5 Post Instructional 

1.1.3.5.1 Formative Evaluation by : 
1.1.5.5,1.1 Child 

1.1.3.5.2 Ins truct ional Proscription by 

1.1.3. 3. 2. G Does Not Apply. 

No Ins tructiojia 1 
Prescription Made 

1.1.4 Curricu jar Variability 

1.1.4.1 Inst rue t i ona 1 Ac t i v i t i c s 
1.1.4.1.1 Change Da lly . 

1.1.4.2 Time Ut I lization 
1.1.4.2.0 Does Not Chan[;e 

1.1.4,5 Instructional Grouping 

1.1.4.3.5 No Consistent Pattern 
1.2 Service li lenient 

1.2.1 Medical 

1.2.1.1 hxamination and Referral or Treatment 

1.2.2 Dental 

1.2.2.1 hxamination and Relerral or Treatment 

1.2.5 Psychological 

1.2.3.5 Preventive as well as lixamination and 
Referral or Treatment 

1.2.4 Health and Nutrition 

1.2.4.3 hducat i.oJKil and Meal Program 

Instructors 

2.1 1 ns tr uc t iona 1 HI erne nt 

2.1.1 Overall Oivientation 
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2.1.1. 1. lincouraiicMiiont of J iidividual Personal 
Dcvo 1 opiiiciU 

2.1.2 Moans of Instruction 

2.1.2.3 In TovDial Sponsor Observation and 
.'\J VLsi])); 

2.1.5 Respoiisi h:i lity for Planning and I'acilitatin}^, 

1 nst rue t i.on 

2.1.3.?) S|n:)nso7' and J ns tructors 
2.1.4 l-oi'iiia tive J-valuation ♦ 

2.1.4.1 Self- Evaluation 

2.1.4.1.1 Based on Instructor's Per- 
ceptions of C 1 a s s r o oin 
Interaction 

2 . 1 . '1 . 2 livaluat i on by Otliers 

2.1.4.2.1 livaluators 

2.1.4.2.1.4 No Evaluation b> 
Others 

Pa rents 

3.1 1 nst rue t iona 1 lilemen t 
3.1.1 Pr i ma ry 1-ocus 

3.1.1.2 1-nniiliarizat ion witl) tlic Pliilosopliy a 
i^r xjiciples of Sponsor ^ s Curriculum 

3 . 2 Part icipa tory i-lement (Unsalaried) 

3.2.1 l*r iiiia ry Pocus 

3.2. L. 5 Community Oryanization and School 

Cover nance as we 1 1 as I ns*^. vuc t ional 
Ass is tan ts 

3 . 3 limployiiien t lilcmont 

3.3.1 Primary 1-ocus ' 

5.3.1.7 J nstructional , Administrative and 
S c 1 1 o o 1 - C o mm u n i t y L i also n 

// // // 
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I'lor icla Parent liducaL loii Pro[\rain 

1 Ch.i Id ran 

1.1 1 IKS I nu: I .i or)a I lilcmciit 

1.1.1 Cm vvi cu la r Oriciita lion 
1.1. L . 1 [.earning liiiiplias is 

J. . i . 1 . 1 . 2 I^cr'foriiiancc 
1.1.1.:^ 1 IIS l.rucl i onal Uolc 

1.1.1.2.2 Ucjuilatcd 
1.1.1.3 Locus ol iioini'orccincjit 

1.1.1.3.2 I ns t: rue tors 

1.1.2 Cii r r i cular Dos ii;n 

• .1.1.2.1 Activities 

1. J. 2. 1.1 Nature of Acl.ivities 

1.1.2.1.1.1 Manipulati ve - 
lixploratory 

1.1.2.1.2 Uniformity of Activities 

1.1.2.1.2.1 Diverse 

1.1.2.2 Time Utilization 
1.1.2.2.2 Cojicent ra t cd 

1.1.2.3 1 ns tract ional Clrouping^' 
1.1.2.3.2 Size 

1.1.2.3.2.1 Child Works Alone 

1.1.3 Curricular Respojisibility 

1.1.3.1 Pre I ns truct ional 

1.1.3.1.1 Cencra t i on or Spec i f icat ion 
of Instructional Materials 

1.1.3.1.1.3 Sponsor and 
1 ns tructors 

1.1.3.1.2 Generation or Specification 
of Instructional Act ivi ties 

1.1.3.1.2.5 Sponsor and 
Ins tructors 

1.1.3.2 L list rue t i onal 

1.1.3.2.1 Maintenance of Instructional 
I nterac tion 

1.1.3.2.1.2 Home-based Parent 

1.1.3.2.2 Instructors 
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,1 . 1 . 7> . ^ Pns t 1 1) \ riu: I i oim I 

I . I . ;^ . . 1 1\) vwii I i vl» lA'a 1 ua I MM] hv : 

1 . 1 . . . J . Spoils 0 r 
] . 1 . 3 . . .1 1 ns I: rue i: i on:i I I' rcsc r i p t i on 
J . 1 . 3 . 3 . ;] . 3 Sponso r 
.1 . .1 . ^ ilu r r i cii J a r Va r i ab i .1 i 

1 . 1 . •! . J 1 us I: iMic I i ona I Act i v i t: i es 

1 . 1 . •! . 1 . CMianj'.c Wockl)' 
I . I . 4 . 2 'rime IJt i 1 LuaL ion 

i . i . ♦! . 3 . C) Does Not Cliaiiyo 
1. . I . A .3 1 us Li'uct .i onai Grouping 

J. i. -'1.3. 6 Does Not Chaii.'io 
2 Service 1: 1 einent 

1.2.1 Motlical 

1.2. 1.1 lixaiiiiiuit i on and Referral or 'rreaLinent 

1.2.2 Dental 

1.2.2.1 lixaiii j nat i on ami Uefcrral or Treatment 

1.2,5 Ps>*cIiolo;vi cal 

1.2.3.5 Prevention as wel] as Dxaiiiination and 
Referral or Treatment 

1, 2. ^1 DcaJ Lh and Nutrit ion 

1.2.4.3 EducaLional and Mca^l Proi^ram 

5 

St rue tors 

1 Ins true ti ona 1 P lenient 

2.1.1 Overall Orientation 

2.1.1.3 1 nternal i ^ati on of P^eliaviorally Speci 
fied Resf^onses to Instructional 
Contingencies 

2.1.2 Means oT Instruction 

2.1.2,3 Informal Sponsor Observation and 
Advising 

2.1.5 Res|)onsibility for Planning and Facilitating 
1 list ruction 

2.1.3.1 Sponsor 
2.1/4 Pormat ive Hva luat ion 

2.1.4.2 Self -Pvaluation 
2.1.4.1,3 No Self -Plvaluat ifM-i 
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IS 



\M 1 I 1 I 1 



I; \M 1 u;i I inn 0 1 ho r 

. 1 . '1 , , 1 , 1 Spuiiso r 

Means n !* !:\ ;i 1 ua 1 i on 

J , 1 1 P i roc I (^1 

rvat, i on 



ra roil l y- 

5,1 1 lis I. nic I i t)iia 1 1.1 oi:t(.'n I 

.1.1 1* r i ma i')' i ocii:; 

, 1 . 1 . J ^ono on I- J* a lion on ilw Pa ron t. - (^h i 1 J 

I II lo i-ao I i on ^ ''(K* ial Chanr.o arul Coniiiui- 
n i I y Ao I, ion Ski 1 Is 

3, 2 l^a rl. i o i j\a [ o vy \i 1 LMiionV ( Un;;a La v 1 j 

5.2.1 I' i' i ]!ia ]•}' r'oc lis 

3,2.1. 2 (loninun it}' 0 r/.a ii i ;:a l;.i.on and Sclioo i 
{]o vo I'nano e 

5 . '5 liiiij) 1 oN'iiioii t iiloiiionl: 

3,2.1 P r i ma ry r'ocu s 

5 ,2,1,7 Inst i'uc t i ona .1 , AJiii i nl s L ra 1 1 vo and 
School -L'OiiniHin i t\' P.I.a [son 
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r-OOTNOTl-S 



nconoiiiic Opportunitv Act of 1964, as amended, 
Section 222 (a). Nov superQ.^ j^^^j by the Comniiinity Services 
Act or 1974, PL-95-G44. 

"'Richard 1- . I'.lmoro^ *M)csiL;n of tl\c Follow Througli 
lixpcr Liiicnt in lUjinncd ^^^ly.! a t: io jl _ln Jiducatilon: Sliould We 
Give Up or Try I la rdor ?T^^^I$71 AJTce M. Rivlin and 1^ 
Micliael Tiiiipane [IvashingtOj/ ^ c.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1975), p. ZPCC. 

'^Tlae Hampton ^^^•''^itute Nongraded Model sponsored 
by Tlie Hampton Institute, Hampton / Virginia 23368; Dr. Mary 
Christian , Director . 

'^Sincc tl\e l-]oridu parent Education Program con- 
centrates on teachiu^f, the p^i^ent to instruct the child, 
some of the categories of this typology accommodate tlie 
model awkwardly. Category ] . i , 2. 2 . 1 , Variability of 
Instructional Grouping, is case in ])oint. Since the in- 
structional I'.roup con-'^l-'^^-'^ of the child and a parent, the 
notion of llojiiogenc j ty or 'let orogeneity ^^^^ ^^^t relevant, 
and tlius liave been oi'iiitteU f^t'om tlae characterization of 
the program approach. 

^Thc category of lus t ru^tCLlii refers to parents wJio 
teach tlieir children' the tTT^YFlHrsTgned by the Parent 
liducator. Parent Liducatovj^ considered to be the 

sponsor ^s representatives, .^^^^ instruction of tlae parent 
instructor j^enerally occurs during a ]\ome visit by the 
Parent P.duca t or . 
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